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LETTERS FROM A COMPETITION 


WALLAH. 


LETTER V:—A JOURNEY, A GRAND TUMASHA, AND THE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE CIVIL SERVICE CAREER. 


CaucuTta, March 12. 


Dear Simxins,—I have lately wit- 
nessed some phases of life in India 
which have little in common with 
Calcutta grandeur and civilization. To 
begin with the travelling: I spent 
sixteen hours on the four hundred 
miles between the capital and Patna, 
and seventeen hours on the forty odd 
miles between Patna and Mofussilpore. 
And uncommonly odd ones they were. 
I started at ten p.m. on the 9th of last 
month in the time-honoured palanquin. 
My suite comprised sixteen bearers, two 
fellows with torches, and four -banghy- 
wallahs, who convey luggage in some- 
thing resembling the received idea of 
the Scales in the zodiac. The perform- 
ances of these thin-legged, miserable, 
rice-fed “ missing links” are perfectly in- 
explicable according to our notions of 
muscular development. Four picked 
readers of Kingsley would find it hard 
work to bring along an empty palanquin 
at their own pace; whereas a set of 
sixteen bearers will carry you and your 
traps at the rate of four and four and a 
half miles an hour for twenty leagues 
on end. The powers of the banghy- 
wallahs are something portentous. Two 
of them took to Mofussilpore, turn and 
turn about, a gun-case and a carpet-bag 
containing, among other things, twenty- 
eight pounds of shot and three hundred 
and fifty bullets, going the whole way 
at a swing trot. And yet the physical 
conformation of these men is so frail, 
No. 48,—vo, vii. 


that a blow on the body is liable to 
cause instant death. It is commonly 
believed that this proceeds from the 
large size of the spleen: and, whether 
true or not, the theory has its advan- 
tages ; for the lower classes of Europeans 
are a little too apt to be free with their 
fists, and the coolies who come in their 
way escape many a thrashing which 
would fall to their lot if their midriffs 
were less ticklish to meddle with. 
Recruits are always solemnly warned of 
this peculiarity in the Hindoo consti- 
tution by their comrades who have been 
some time in the country. And more 
than once 2 soldier, when seeking re- 
dress in a court of justice for a fraud or 
theft committed by a native, has excused 
himself for not having taken the law 
into his own knuckles, by reminding 
the magistrate of the thinness of the 
defendant’s pericardium. Talking of 
midriffs, have you observed that there 
is a class of words which never appears 
except in translations from classical 
authors? Who ever employed “ han- 
sel” otherwise than in connexion with 
“ xawifew,” or “ forsooth,” save as a 
representative of “scilicet”? “ Nay, 
rather,” and “ Will you not not?” are 
combinations which can hardly be said 
to occur frequently in colloquial English ; 
and yet there are not twenty lines 
together in the crib to any Greek 


‘Tragedian, in which they do not play 


@ conspicuous part. 
In the rainy season, the Ganges at 
Patna is a sheet of water six miles in 
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breadth ; but in February it fiows along 
two channels on either side of a low 
sandy isiand. On arriving at the first 
branch of the river, the whole com- 
pany got on board a large boat, and we 
were ferried across for the moderate 
remuneration of three mites a head. The 
bearers enjoyed the passage amazingly ; 
handing about the fraternal hubble- 
bubble, and discussing whether the 
Sahib was a planter or a police-officer— 
to which opinion the majority eventually 
inclined, on the ground that he had 
black hair. We then crossed the island, 
and a little after midnight embarked on 
our second voyage. I fell asleep directly 
after we started, and awoke again at 
four in the morning to find the boat 
stuck fast on a sand-bank in the centre 
of the stream. The crew, three in 
number, were up to their middles in the 
water, in the last stage of exhaustion, 
vainly endeavouring to shove us off; 
while the other natives, twenty-two in 
all, reclined at their ease on the benches, 
waiting apparently till the first rains in 
June should set the vessel afloat. The 
appearance of my head from the door of 
the palanquin produced an instantaneous 
effect. The whole party fell to upbraiding 
each other with indolence and selfishness, 
until at length one individual, more 
public-spirited, or, perhaps, more weak- 
minded than the rest, slowly divested 
himself of his toga, and stepped over 
the bulwarks into the river. His ex- 
ertions were not followed by any visible 
amelioration in our position, and, when 
this fact had been thoroughly realized 
by his companions, another lowered 
himself into the gulf with the most 
leisurely air of self-sacrifice. By the 
time it came to the Quintus Curtius, 
another half-hour had gone by, and I 
could stand it no longer. So I bundled 
the whole lot bodily into the water, and, 
after a great deal of sighing and grunt- 
ing, we bumped gradually into a deeper 
channel, and arrived at the left bank 
without any farther mishap. 

As it was now five o'clock, I resolved 
to get some breakfast at the dawk bun- 
galow, which stood near the ferry. There 
was only one Sahib staying in the 


house, a fat civil servant, whom at first 
I mistook for Josh. Sedley. He was 
travelling in most luxurious style, with 
a complete batterie de cuisine, and at 
least a dozen servants. He turned out to 
be a capital fellow, and provided me with 
a complete breakfast—tea, fish, steak, 
and curry. When he learnt that I was 
a competition-wallah, he was highly 
delighted, and asked me whether I was 
a good scholar. Then, without waiting 
for a reply, he informed me that the 
classics were his hobby, that they had 
long formed his only recreation, with 
the exception of pig-sticking, and that 
his mind was so thoroughly imbued 
with the literature of Greece that it 
had become positively Hellenized. To 
this I replied that our nature gradually 
moulds itself till it resembles the object 
of our favourite pursuit; which was 
rather an unlucky observation, as he 
was wonderfully like a pig. However, 
he took the remark in a favourable 
sense, and proceeded to tell me that the 
study of the ancients was the passion of 
his mature years. He had not been re- 
markable for early proficiency, although, 
indeed, on one occasion, he had come 
within seven of the classical medal at 
Haileybury. He was at present en- 
gaged on a work, the scheme of which, 
he flattered himself, was both judicious 
and original. It was neither more nor 
less than the rendering of the “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome” back into the ballad 
poetry of which they are supposed to 
be translations. This, when complete, 
would, he observed, be a “ ypija eicaei.” 
He then repeated the opening lines of 
“ Horatius,” which ran thus :— 


“En! Lars Clusinus per ter tres Porsena 

Divos 

Jurat Tarquinios ne longa injuria vexet 

Se provisurum. Per ter tres Porsena Divos 

Jurat, et Auroram certam proclamat ubique. 

Et speculatores decurrere solis ad ortus, 

Solis et occasus jussit, Boreamque, No- 
tumque, 

Et laté Tuscum agmen ‘ad arma’ vocavit, 
‘ad arma.’ ” 


“ Observe,” he cried, “ the repetition in 
the last line. The first ‘ad arma’ 
may be supposed to be the summons 
to battle; the second is, as it were, 
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the universal answer of the people. 
Is it not life-like?” I replied that it 
might be like life, but that it certainly 
was not like the production of a Roman 
bard who lived more than three centuries 
before Virgil was born or thought of. 
I reminded him that the hexameter was 
borrowed from Greece at a later period 
than that imagined by Macaulay as the 
date of this poem, and sugyested that 
the Saturnian metre would be more 
appropriate. He asked for a specimen, 
and I repeated the only lines in that 
measure with which I was acquainted :— 
“Et Nzevio poetse, cm sepé lederentur, 

Davunt malum Metelli: dabunt malum 

Metelli :” 

an attack upon the poet which was 
called forth by the epigram :— 

“ Fato Metelli fiunt Romz consules :” , 


a satire, the point of which is so pre- 
ternaturally mild, that it is difficult to 
account for the bitterness which it ex- 
cited. Hereupon my companion’s counte- 
nance assumed an air of thought, and 
he retired into his bedroom, whence he 
emerged after an interval of about an 
hour, with the information that he had 
re-written the commencement of the 
lay in a manner which undoubtedly 
displayed considerable powers of adapta- 
tion :— 

“ Ab urbe rex amicus cium szpe pelleretur, 
Mox Porsenze minacis cohors Etrusca Rome, 
Dabit malum superbe ; dabit malum su- 

perbee.” 

Almost immediately afterwards I set off 
again on my journey, not without painful 
misgivings as to what my friend would 
do now that he had used up all his 
model in the first three lines of his 
poem. 

About half-way to Mofussilpore we 
came upon a native lying asleep under 
a tree at the side of the road. The 
bearers stopped, and informed me that 
he was a dawk runner, carrying the 
post, and that, whenever the Sahibs 
saw a dawk runner asleep or loitering, 
they always got out and beat him with 
their feet. On subsequent inquiry, I 
found that the statement was correct. 
The postmen are bound to travel at the 


rate of six miles an hour; but, in point 
of fact, they seldom or never go beyond 
a walk. If, however, an Englishman 
heaves in sight, they set off, and puff 
and blow like a pedestrian who is trying 
to look as if he were being outrun by 
Deerfoot. Not wishing to appear igno- 
rant of the custom of the country, I 
alighted, and begun banging the man 
about with my umbrella, and asked him 
what the Son of Morning he meant by 
his conduct. It turned out that my 
zeal was misplaced ; for, when return- 
ing consciousness disclosed to him the 
presence of a Sahib with an avenging 
alpaca, he looked up in my face with an 
air of reproachful innocence, and said, 
“ Main dawk nahin hii Main express 
hi.” (I am not the dawk; I am only 
the express.) 

The omnipresence of “hi” never 
fails to impress a new comer. As it 
forms the termination to four sentences 
out of five, he at first imagines that it 
is an interjection with a sense of com- 
mand. He deduces this theory partly 
from the fact that at home the particle 
in question is exclusively employed by 
*bus-drivers as a preliminary to running 
over deaf people ; and partly from the 
profusion with which the word is used 
out here by Englishmen in giving their 
orders to inferiors. He therefore tacks 
it on to the end of the name of any 
article which he may require, exclaim- 
ing with touching confidence, “ Belattee 
Pawnee hi!” “ Beer Shrub hi !”—a form 
of expression which simply amounts to 
predicating the existence of those lux- 
uries. This practice may be defended 
by the precedent of Rowley, better 
known as Anthony Rowley, when he 
called for bacon and spinach on the 
occasion of his friend’s setting forth on 
a matrimonial project without having 
previously assured himself of the ma- 
ternal approbation. It must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten, that Rowley qualified 
“hi” by the addition of “ ho!” 

At five o’clock in the afternoon, we 


had still an hour’s journey before us. 


As it was no longer too hot to be 

pleasant, I sent on the palkee and my 

luggage, and walked into the station 
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alone» The last two miles lay through 
the Bazaar. I was surprised, and not 
much flattered, by the indifference to 
my presence shown by the ladies seated 
in the verandahs bordering on the road. 
Whether travellers by profession have 
a higher opinion of their own personal 
charms than any other class of men, I 
cannot say, but their books usually teem 
with passages in this style: “The fair 
“ daughter of Mahomet, as the sound 
“ of wheels reached her ears, drew over 
“ her stately head, in playful haste, the 
“ veil which religion and custom alike 
“ prescribe, but not so quickly as to rob 
“ the stranger of one glance at her dark 
“ features and chiselled brow, worthy 
“ofa home in the Paradise of the 
“ blessed:” or, “From behind the lat- 
“ tice issued from time to time the noise 
“ of suppressed laughter, while a careful 
“ observer might note a gazelle-like orb 
“peering through the framework in 
“curious admiration of the ruddy 
* countenance and stalwart form of the 
“young Frank.” My own impression 
is, that a native female troubles herself 
as little about young Franks as a York- 
shire girl about young Gentoos. A 
recluse, who knew the world only from 
books, would imagine that all women 
were of exquisite beauty, and thought 
about nothing from morning till night 
except the admiration which they ex- 
cited. This is only another form of the 
fable of the lion and the sculptor. If 
the immense majority of books had been 
written by women, the conventional 
idea would have attributed good looks 
and coquetry to men. Poetry would 
have been full of tapering moustachios 
and waving whiskers, and Apollos de 
Medici, and men in their hours of ease, 
uncertain, coy, and hard to please. A 
strong proof of the rapid spread of cul- 
tivation and knowledge among English 
ladies is afforded by the fact, that much 
of the nonsense about bright eyes and 
cruel charmers with which the literature 
of a century ago is larded would not be 
tolerated by modern readers. We owe 
this to Miss Austen, Currer Bell, Har- 
riet Martineau, and others of their sex, 
who have shown by indisputable proofs 


that women are good for something bet- 
ter than to point a sonnet or adorn an 
eclogue. 

At every turn of the road I came 
upon a policeman in a bright blue tunic, 
tight yellow pantaloons, and a red pugree 
or turban. It is some time before the 
mind can grasp the conception of police, 
in a country where the cooks are all 
of the male sex, and where religion for- 
bids the consumption of cold mutton. 
The absence of areas is compensated to 
a certain extent by the village well, 
whither the officer on duty retires occa- 
sionally to refresh himself with a drink 
and a flirtation. The police force is in 
a state of reorganization over the whole 
Bengal Presidency. Under the old sys- 
tem, the duties were left unperformed by 
a watchman in every village, and by a 
Thannadar, or Government officer, who 
was a person of no small authority, 
having Burkandazzes under him, and 
saying to this man, “ Find me a culprit, 
or I will give you a hundred lashes ;” 
and to another, “ Pay me down twenty 
rupees, and I will let you have six 
hours’ law ;” and to the civil servant in 
charge of the district, “ Sahib, the mur- 
derer has escaped over the frontier dis- 
guised as a Fakeer.” The new police 
has been constructed on the Irish model. 
They are entrusted with various services 
which once fell to detachments from the 
regulararmy ; such as guarding prisons, 
escorting treasure, and such-like. The 
inspectors and superintendents are taken 
for the most part from among regimental 
officers, and it is said that the tendency 
of the new force is become too decidedly 
military. The detective element is cer- 
tainly rather weak at present ; but it is 
better thus than that the constables who 
are supposed to check crime should be 
a gang of Jonathan Wilds, which was 
too often the case before the present 
reforms began to take effect. The same 
complaint is brought against the Irish 
police. The magnificent fellows who 
parade in pairs, rifle on shoulder, along 
the highroads of Mayo and Limerick, 
consider it a great feat to capture an 
illicit still once every two years in @ 
region where nine-tenths of the whisky 
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on sale has never paid duty. In time 
of peace, there is something droll in the 
mixture of dislike and contempt with 
which they are regarded by the country 
people. When the tourist finds himself 
obliged to wade a stream, the chances 
are that he will be told by his guide 
that there was a beautiful bridge two 
years ago, which the police broke down 
by marching over it in step. It is need- 
less to add that this accusation is merely 
the form in which the popular sentiment 
has thought fit to express itself. 

It was just dark when I arrived at 
the Collectorate. My cousin Tom wel- 
comed me warmly, if warmth can be 
connected with anything pleasant in such 
a climate as this. In Eastern imagery, 
the idea of comfort and solace is ex- 
pressed by similes which imply pro- 
tection from heat and glare. “ Like 
“ the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
“ land,” would mean very little on Ben 
Cruachan or the Scawfell Pikes. If, in 
the course of time, the language of our 
countrymen in India adapts itself to 
their altered tropics, we shall talk about 
our hearts cooling towards a kindred 
nature, and our disappointment at meet- 
ing with a hot reception from an old 
friend. 

There was a large dinner-party in the 
evening, and every guest on his arrival 
was duly acquainted with my having 
performed the last four miles of my 
journey on foot. It was very amusing 
to observe the incredulity with which 
this statement was received by some, 
and the hilarity which it excited in 
others. That ghastly allusion to the 
supposed poverty of one’s feet, which 
apparently had just penetrated to Bahar, 
was freely drawn upon for my benefit. 
One or two old Indians were seriously 
put out at such a piece of enthusiastic 
folly ; and a young assistant magistrate, 
who had won the mile race at Eton, and 
who, in the long vacation before he came 
out, had discovered three passes in 
Switzerland, talked of my “superabun- 
dant energy” with the languid pity of 
an Oriental voluptuary. From the mo- 
ment when he ischeated in the pur- 
chase of his first buggy by a third-hand 
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dealer in Calcutta, to the time when, 
amidst an escort of irregular cavalry, he 
dashes through wondering villages in all 
the state of a lieutenant-governor, your 
true civil servant never goes a-foot on 
the highroad for a hundred yards to- 
gether. And this does not proceed from 
indolence or effeminacy ; for a Mofussil 
official, on the most dim rumour of bear 
or tiger, will carry his gun for days over 
ground that would heartily disgust an 
English sportsman. But horses and 
grooms and fodder are so cheap out 
here, and the standard of incomes so 
high, that no one need walk except for 
pleasure ; and the pleasure of walking 
in Bengal is, to say the least, equivocal. 
During the whole of my stay in these 
parts, this feat provided a subject for 
inexhaustible chaff, with the smallest 
conceivable admixture of grain. 

It so happened that the Rajah of 
Futtehgunge, which lies somewhere in 
the outskirts of this district, called at 
Mofussilpore on his way back from the 
Durbar, or levée, held by the Viceroy at 
Agra. He had invited all the English 
residents to a grand tumasha at his 
camp, which was to take place the even- 
ing after my arrival. A “tumasha” 
is anything special in the way of 
amusement ; a feast, a ball, or a play. 
The word has a magical effect upon the 
native mind. On one occasion, a friend 
of mine prevailed upon his bearer to 
submit to an agonizing series of electric 
shocks, under the assurance that the pro- 
ceeding was a “tumasha.” 

We left the Collectorate at nine at 
night, and drove to the tents, which 
were nearly half a mile off, between 
hedges of blazing lights, in three rows, 
one above another. The Rajah received 
us at the entrance of the pavilion ; and, 
after mutual compliments, we seated 
ourselves on a row of arm-chairs on 
either side of the great man. The scene 
was very picturesque. The tent, which 
was of immense extent, open at the 
sides, was thronged with guards and 
retainers in the most gorgeous costumes, 
studded with gems which glittered and 
twinkled in the fitful flaring torchlight. 
In the darkness outside thronged the 
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whole population of the neighbourhood. 
The centre was spread with a broad rich 
carpet, on which were seated the per- 
formers. First came a nautch, which 
afforded a striking example of the pro- 
found dissimilarity in taste between 
Asiatics and Furopeans. I have wit- 
nessed the exhibition of Mr. Woodin ; 
I have seen Charles Kean enact the 
lover in a sentimental comedy ; I have 
a horrible dream of having sat through 
the explanation of the comic dissolving 
views at the Polytechnic Institution ; 
but, though a being of awful experiences, 
I could not have believed in the existence 
of an entertainment so extravagantly 
dull as a nautch. A young lady not 
remarkable for her charms, dressed in a 
very splendid robe, which was several 
incbes too long for her, came forward a 
few paces, stumbling over her skirts, and 
commenced a recitation in a singular and 
monotonous key, accompanied by three 
musical instruments of barbaric fashion, 
which I concluded to be sackbuts and 
dulcimers. She sang the praises of Tom 
Goddard, his early promise, his beauty, 
his high birth. She related how he 
excelled all his companions in manly 
exercises, and how the Moonshees, who 
conducted his education, foretold his 
future greatness. (The fact is, that he 
was the most notorious muff on Bigside, 
and that the Principal of Haileybury 
threatened him with expulsion at the 
end of every term.) Then she described 
how the deities of the sea made smooth 
the waves around the prow of the ship 
which bore him across the black water. 
(He was unable once to leave his cabin 
between Southampton and Alexandria.) 
How, when he sat upon the bench of 
judgment, all wondered at the precocious 
wisdom of the youthful sage, and how 
the rulers of the land vied to do him 
honour, and disputed with each other 
the possession of so bright a jewel. (He 
began his public career in the north- 
west, under a magistrate who reversed 
three-fourths of his decisions, and made 
it a personal favour that he should be 
removed to Bahar, where he turned over 
@ new leaf.) She then spoke of the 
condition of the province over which he 


now extended his fostering care. She 
told us that the period of his govern- 
ment was the golden age of the district ; 
that force and fraud were unknown 
throughout the borders; that the planter 
did not grind the ryot, nor the ryot 
write libels on the planter; that the 
fields were white with poppies, and that 
grain had fallen three seers in the rupee ; 
that fuller vats foamed with bluer indigo, 
and more vigilant policemen watched 
over emptier jails. At this point of the 
eulogium, Tom, who had only the day 
before committed twenty-three dacoits, 
blushed visibly—a performance to which 
I had thought him unequal. All this 
while, two stunted girls had been com- 
ing forward at intervals of some minutes, 
who, after waving their arms in time to 
the music, turned short round and ran 
back to their placcs. Meantime, another 
woman, with a sword between her teeth 
and bells on her fingers, was throwing 
about her head and hands in most un- 
graceful contortions. And this is the 
famous nautch, on which natives of the 
highest class gaze in rapture for three, 
four, six hours together ! 

To the nautch succeeded the drolleries 
of a company of comedians, ten or twelve 
in number. The Rajah had prudently 
given them a hint to be careful, feeling 
that even greater reverence is due to 
collectors than to boys. The affair, in 
consequence, was grossly proper, but ex- 
cessively childish and absurd. It began 
with imitations of various animals—the 
peacock amongst others—which was re- 
presented by an ancient man with a 
long white beard, evidently the Robson 
of the troupe, who held up a lighted 
torch behind him to represent the bird’s 
tail, and ran round and round cackling 
like a goose as he was, After this a 
number of scenes were enacted, in which 
the old fellow always played the principal 
character. At one time he was an Arab 
stable-keeper, while the others were 
grooms, horses, and customers. On an- 
other occasion he was a magistrate in 
Cutcherry, who, when a knotty case is 
brought before him, sends it to be de- 
termined by the Joint Sahib (as the 
natives designate the joint magistrate), 

















and calls for a light to his cigar. Fi- 
nally, all the rest of the party lay down 
on their backs, and clapped their hands, 
while he passed a lighted torch over 
them. This was feebly supposed to 
suggest the idea of a pyrotechnical 
exhibition. 

We were roused from the profound 
melancholy into which we had been 
thrown by this specimen of Eastern 
humour, by a summons from our host 
to take supper previously to witnessing 
a display of fireworks, A magnificent 
banquet was laid out in an‘ adjoining 
tent. We each sipped a glass of wine, 
and, declining any more solid refresh- 
ment, proceeded to mount a sort of 
grand stand, which had been erected 
for our accommodation, leaving the 
feast to be devoured by two deputy 
opium agents and an Irish gentleman, 
who, according to his own account, was 
engaged on a tour for the purpose of 
collecting facts with a view to entering 
upon public life, but who was very 
generally supposed to be Haynes the 
murderer—a report that was eventually 
traced home to the assistant-magistrate, 
who had been persuaded by the stranger 
into purchasing a spavined horse. The 
dullness of the nautch certainly had not 
communicated itself to the fireworks. 
Rockets, wheels, flowerpots, fountains, 
Bahar lights, Roman candles, were fiz- 
zing and blazing in every direction. 
There was no attempt at effect or 
grouping. Men rushed about with 
torches, lighting anything that stood 
most convenient. Within twenty mi- 
nutes a good two hundred pounds’ 
worth of gunpowder must have flashed 
away into the illimitable. The whole 
entertainment could not have cost the 
Rajah less than four thousand rupees ; 
and yet the same man would think ten 
rupees a year a very handsome subscrip- 
tion to the dispensary or the schools in 
his own town. 

The motive for this profusion is evi- 
dent enough. All the world within a 


hundred miles will hear that the Futteh- © 
gunge man has induced the Sahibs of 
Mofussilpore to be present at a tumasha ; 
and the Rajah of Doodiah, his dearest 
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enemy, will not know a moment's 
peace until he has achieved the same 
honour. Under the feeble rule of the 
Mogul, these great landholders exercised 
an absolute authority within their own 
borders, and made war upon each other 
with considerable gusto. Since we have 
been in the country they have been 
forced to confine their rivalry to quar- 
rels concerning precedence, and endless 
litigation about every imaginable sub- 
ject. At one of Lord Canning’s Dur- 
bars a dispute arose between two Rajahs, 
as to which should be presented the 
first. They agreed to refer the de- 
cision to an eminent member of Council 
then present, who proposed that they 
should settle the point by the ordeal of 
tossing up. They answered that they 
would be quite ready to adopt his sug- 
gestion for that occasion only, but that 
the matter was one which concerned all 
time, and must not be lightly disposed of. 
Accordingly the Englishman, whom they 
had appointed arbiter, went thoroughly 
into the question, studied their re- 
spective genealogies, and drew up a 
report which was generally allowed to 
be conclusive. The unsuccessful claim- 
ant retired almost broken-hearted. 

Next day the servants of the Rajah 
came with the intimation that the great 
man would pay us a visit in the course 
of the morning. They brought Tom a 
dolly, which is the name given to the 
only description of present that Govern- 
ment servants are permitted to accept. 
A dolly consists of trays of provisions, 
the number of which is regulated by 
the rank of the person to whom the 
compliment is paid. Thus, a lieutenant- 
governor gets fifty trays, while I, as a 
hanger-on of Tom’s, came in for a little 
dolly of ten. The size of the offering, 
however, is of no consequence at all, as 
the only article that an Englishman ever 
dreams of touching is the box of Cabul 
grapes, of which each dolly, great or 
small, contains one and only one. The 
huge unsightly fish, the heaps of greasy 
sweatmeats, and the piles of nonde- 
script fruit and vegetables, are appro- 
priated by your servants, who are in a 
state of plethora for forty-eight hours 
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after, and of dyspepsia during the whole 
of the next week. 

Towards noon the Rajah came with a 
following of eighteen or twenty cava- 
liers, mounted on raw-boned horses 
daubed with paint according to the 
taste of their riders, and about two 
score guards on foot, armed with hal- 
berts, sabres, and blunderbi of that 
bell-mouth form which the Irish land- 
lord knows so well. “ Oft in the stilly 
night” he descries a tall hat peering 
over a neighbouring stone wall, in com- 
pany with that primitive weapon, which, 
after a laudable effort at missing fire, 
belches forth a shower of slugs and 
rusty nails and copper halfpence, as an 
instalment of the rint which has been 
withheld. Then he rides home cau- 
tiously, looking out for the gates which 
have been taken off their hinges and 
laid across his horse’s track ; and, while 
his wife picks the bits of old iron out 
of his back, he discusses with the police 
sergeant the identity of the man who 
has been compelled, by a crisis in his 
affairs, to borrow the village blunder- 
buss. A Government less powerful than 
our own might object to the troops of 
armed ragamuffins who live at the ex- 
pense of the great noblemen of these 
parts. But it is well understood, that 
all this state is merely maintained with 
a view to keep up their position in the 
eyes of their countrymen. There is no 
one who gets so little fun for his money 
as your rich Hindoo. He lives in a 
wretched doghole, and feeds on rice 
and spices and sweetstuff, like the 
meanest shopkeeper. Yet he is always 
in debt, always mortgaging his land to 
planters, and screwing his tenants, and 
cheating and being cheated by his 
agents and bailiffs, The mass of his 
income goes to gratify what is neither 
more nor less than the genuine spirit of 
snobbishness. The Rajah of Doodiah 
has forty armed men in attendance—he 
must have fifty. The Rajah of Nilpore 
keeps eighty riding horses—he must 
keep a hundred, although he never stirs 
out except in a litter. And yet Thack- 
eray will have it that snobbishness is 
the peculiar weakness of Britons !—the 
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erying sin for which fire from heaven is 
to descend upon Brompton, and tum 
Islington into a sea of brimstone ! 

What is the champagne from the 
public-house round the corner, and the 
greengrocer in white cotton gloves mak- 
ing off with a cold chicken in his um- 
brella, to the gigantic ruinous pretension 
and display of a highborn zemindar? 
I hate this ignorant abuse of everything 
English. It is an ill novelist that fouls 
its own nest. Is it really the fact that 
in England, of all countries in the 
world, a titled fool can command the 
worship of society, while merit without 
a handle to its name is doomed to con- 
tempt and sixpenn’orth of beef from 
the cookshop? If Mr. Gladstone were 
a Hindoo gentleman of limited means, 
his rare mental gifts would certainly not 
compensate in the estimation of the 
community for his deficiency of rupees. 
If Mr. Roupell were the wealthiest 
landholder in Tirhoot or Chumparun 
he might accuse himself of forgery for 
thirty hours out of the twenty-four 
without losing an atom of his influence 
and power. But it is the same in every- 
thing. Though the marriage tie is more 
sacred in England than in any other 
European community, though our lite- 
rature is pure compared with the Ger- 
man, and prudery itself by the side of 
the productions of modern France, there 
are writers who perpetually inveigh 
against our licentiousness and immo- 
rality. In spite of hospitals and re- 
fuges, and shoe-black brigades and 
Lancashire Relief Funds, you would 
judge from the sermons of some clerical 
horse-leeches that there was neither 
charity nor humanity throughout our 
island. We are not inclined to self- 
glorification. We have no Fourth of 
July, and we do not desire to have one. 
But it is affectation to deny that, as 
nations go, we honestly strive to learn 
what our duties are, and to fulfil them 
to the best of our abilities. 

The Rajah’s address, like that of all 
Bengalee grandees in the presence of 
Englishmen, was a curious compound of 
solemnity and servility. He told us a 
little about the Durbar, and we told 
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him a little about the Great Exhibition, 
He spoke of the approaching marriage 
of the Prince of Wales, and expressed 
his surprise at that ceremony having 
been deferred till the bridegroom was 
twice the age at which he himself had 
taken his first wife. He informed us 
that a report prevailed in Bahar to the 
effect that the Muscovites, assisted by 
the King of Roum, were on the point 
of sailing up the Persian Gulf to the 
rescue of Brigadier Jefferson Lincoln. 
My cousin advised him to have his son 
vaccinated, and in return he made a wild 
attempt to get his assessment lowered. 
Tom pretended to mistake his meaning, 
and answered that the Government was 
inclined to regard with favour the 
zemindars who promoted the cause of 
popular education by example and pecu- 
niary assistance. Upon this the Rajah, 
who found the conversation growing 
unprofitable, took his leave, and drove 
away amidst a salute from all the fire- 
arms in his train which were capable of 
going off on so short a notice. This 
proceeding raised the most lively appre- 
hension in the breast of the Irish 
gentleman, who was in a state of fever- 
ishness tempered with belattee-pawnee 
after the dissipation of the previous 
evening. Under the impression that a 
mutiny was on foot, and that the Rajah, 
with all the native police of the district, 
was besieging the Collectorate, he rushed 
out in his night-shirt and drawers, with 
a gun cocked and loaded, and was with 
some difliculty prevented from shooting 
Tom's principal Sudder Ameen, an emi- 
nently respectable Baboo in high judicial 
employ, who happened to be the first 
native that came in his way. 

The Indian Civil Service is undoubt- 
edly a very fine career. Here is Tom, 
in his thirty-first year, in charge of 
a population as numerous as that of 
England in the reign of Elizabeth. His 
Burghley is a joint magistrate of eight- 
and-twenty, and his Walsingham an 
assistant-magistrate who took his de- 
gree at Christ Church within the las€ 
fifteen months. These, with two or 
three superintendents of police, and, 
last, but by no means least, a judge, 
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who in rank and amount of salary 
stands to Tom in the position which 
the Lord Chancellor holds to the Prime 
Minister, are the only English officials 
in a province a hundred and twenty 
miles by seventy. 

You must not imagine, my own Sim- 
kins, that a collector in Bahar at all 
resembles the individual at home who 
comes round with a pen in his mouth, 
leaving a notification at his first visit, 
and a surcharge at his next, and finally 
bringing a wheelbarrow and pickaxe to 
cut off your water, neglecting at every 
stage alike to scrape his shoes before he 
enters your hall. The employé who re- 
joices in the full dignity of collector 
and magistrate, in addition to the special 
duty of handling the revenue and de- 
termining all questions connected with 
the Land Settlement, is the chief execu- 
tive authority in the district to which 
he is attached. His freedom of action 
is controlled by none but the commis- 
sioner, who presides over a division con- 
taining five or six districts, and whose 
immediate superior is the Lord Sahib, 
or Lieutenant-Governor, who is inferior 
only to the Burra Lord Sahib, or Viceroy, 
who owns no master save the Secretary 
of State, for whom the natives have not 
invented a title, and of whom they 
probably know very little, except they 
happen to be in the service of a planter, 
in which case they have heard that 
functionary anathematized by their 
master whenever indigo showed any 
symptoms of heaviness, or the ryots of 
independence. 

Work in India is so diversified as to 
be always interesting. During the cold 
season the collector travels about his 
district, pitching his camp for a night 
at one place and for three days at an- 
other, while at the larger towns he may 
find sufficient business to occupy him 
for a week. Tent-life in the winter 
months is very enjoyable, especially to 
a man who has his heart in his duties, 
It is pleasant, after having spent the 
forenoon in examining schools and in- 
specting infirmaries, and quarrelling 
about the sites of bridges with the 
superintending engineer in the Public 
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Works Department, to take a light 
tiffin, and start off with your gun and 
your assistant-magistrate on a round- 
about ride to the next camping-ground. 
It is pleasant to dismount at a likely 
piece of grass, and, flushing a bouncing 
black partridge, to wipe the eye of your 
subordinate, and then to miss a hare, 
which your bearer knocks over with his 
stick, pretending to find the marks of 
your shot in its forequarter. It is plea- 
sant, as you reach the rendezvous in the 
gloaming, rather tired and very dusty, 
to find your tents pitched, and your 
soup and curry within a few minutes of 
perfection, and your kitmutgar with a 
bottle of lemonade just drawn from its 
cool bed of saltpetre, and the headman 
of the village ready with his report of 
a deadly affray that would have taken 
place if you had come in a day later. 
Is not this better than the heart-sickness 
of briefs deferred ; the dreary chambers, 
and the hateful lobby; the hopeless 
struggle against the sons of attorneys 
and the nephews of railway-directors ; 
the petition to be put into one of the 
law offices that you may eat a piece of 
bread? Is it not better than grinding 
year after year at the school-mill, teach- 
ing the young idea how to turn good 
English verses into bad Latin ; stopping 
the allowances, and paring down the 
journey-money ; crowding as many par- 
ticles into an iambic as the metre will 
bear? Is it not better than hanging 
wearily on at college ; feeling your early 
triumphs turn to bitterness; doubting 
whether to class yourself with the old 
or the young; seeing around you an 
ever-changing succession of lads who, 
as fast as they grow to be friends and 
companions to you, pass away into the 
world, and are no more seen ? 

During ten months in the year the 
collector resides at the station. The 
Government does not provide its ser- 
vants with house-room ; but they seldom 
experience any inconvenience in finding 
suitable accommodation, for the native 
landlords make a point of reserving for 
every official the residence which had 
been occupied by his predecessor. No 
advance in terms will tempt them to let 


the judge’s bungalow to any but the 
judge, or to turn the joint sahib out of 
the dwelling which has been appro- 
priated to joint sahibs ever since that 
class of functionaries came into being. 
They charge a very moderate rent, which 
includes the cost of gardeners and 
sweepers for the use of the tenant. 
This is an effect of the passion for con- 
ferring obligations upon men in authority 
which exists in the mind of every Hin- 
doo. The life of a collector in the 
Mofussil is varied and bustling even in 
the hot weather. He rises at daybreak, 
and goes straight from his bed to the 
saddle. Then off he gallops across fields 
bright with dew to visit the scene of 
the late dacoit-robbery ; or to see with 
his own eyes whether the crops of the 
zemindar who is so unpvnctual with 
his assessment have really failed ; or to 
watch with fond parental care the pro- 
gress of his pet embankment. Perhaps, 
instead of “sporting about by the side 
of his dams,” he has a run with the 
bobbery pack of the station, consisting 
of a superannuated foxhound, four bea- 
gles, a greyhound, the doctor’s retriever, 
and a Skye terrier belonging to the 
assistant-magistrate, who unites in his 
own person the offices of M. F. H, 
huntsman, and whipper-in. They pro- 
bably start a jackal, who gives them a 
sharp run of ten minutes, and takes 
refuge in a patch of sugarcane, whence 
he steals away in safety while the pack 
are occupied in mobbing a fresh fox 
and a brace of wolf-cubs, to the delight 
of a remarkably full field of five sports- 
men, with one pair of top-boots amongst 
them. On their return the whole party 
adjourn’ to the subscription swimming- 
bath, where they find their servants 
ready with clothes, razors, and brushes. 
After a few headers, and chota hasree, 
or little breakfast, of tea and toast 
flavoured with the daily papers and 
scandal about the commissioner, the 
collector returns to his bungalow, and 
settles down to the hard business of the 
day. Seated under a punkah in his 
verandah, he works through the con- 
tents of one despatch-box, or “‘ bokkus,” 
as the natives call it, after another; 

















signing orders, and passing them on to 
the neighbouring collectors; dashing 


through drafts, to be filled up by his. 


subordinates ; writing reports, minutes, 
digests, letters of explanation, of re- 
monstrance, of warning, of commenda- 
tion. Noon finds him quite ready for a 
déjedner & la fourchette, the favourite 
meal in the Mofussil, where the tea-tray 
is lost amidst a crowd of dishes—fried 
fish, curried fowl, roast kid and mint- 
sauce, and mango-fool. Then he sets 
off in his buggy te Cutcherry, where he 
spends the afternoon in hearing and de- 
ciding questions connected with land 
and revenue. If the cases are few, and 
easy to be disposed of, he may get away 
in time for three or four games at rackets 
in the new court of glaring white plaster, 
which a rich native has built, partly as 
speculation and partly to please the 
sahibs. Otherwise, he drives with his 
wife on the race-course, or plays at 
billiards with the inspector of police, 
or, if horticulturally inclined, super- 
intends the labours of his Mollies. 
Then follows dinner, and an hour of 
reading or music. By ten o’clock he is 
in bed, with his liitle ones asleep in 
cribs enclosed within the same mosquito 
curtains as their parents. 

The ladies, poor things, come in for 
all the disagreeables of up-country life. 
Without plenty of work, India is un- 
bearable. That alone can stave off 
languor and a depth of ennwi of which a 
person who has never left Europe can 
form no conception. In a climate 
which keeps every one within doors 
from eight in the morning till five in 
the evening, it is, humanly speaking, 
impossible to make sufficient occupation 
for yourself, if it does not come to you 
in the way of business. After a pro- 
longed absence from home, reviews and 
newspapers become uninteresting. Good 
novels are limited in number, and it is 
too much to expect that a lady should 
read history and poetry for six hours 
every day. What well-regulated female 
can make dress an object in a society of 
a dozen people who know her rank to a 
tittle and her income to a pice; or 
music, when her audience consists of a 
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Punkah-wallah and a Portuguese Ayah? 
Some ladies, as a matter of conscience, 
go very closely into the details of house- 
hold affairs ; but after a time they come 
to the conclusion that it is better to 
allow the servants to cheat within a 
certain margin for the sake of peace and 
quietness ; for cheat they will, do what 
you may. Oh! the dreariness of that 
hour in the middle of the long day 
when the children are asleep, and your 
husband has gone to tiffin with the 
judge, and the book-club has sent nothing 
but Latham’s “Nationalities of Europe” 
and three refutations of Colenso (who 
seems to take an unconscionable amount 
of refuting, considering the size of his 
publication), and the English post has 
come in yesterday, with nothing but a 
letter from your old governess, congra- 
tulating you for being settled amon:; the 
associations of the Mahommedan con- 
querors of India, and asking you to 
take some notice of her nephew, who is 
in the office of the Accountant-General 
of Bombay. It is very up-hill work for 
a lady out here to keep up her spirits 
and pluck, and her interest in general 
subjects. The race-week, the visit to 
her sister in the Punjab, the hope of 
being ordered down to Calcutta, the re- 
‘miniscences of the sick-leave, and the 
anticipations of the furlough, are the 
consolations of a life which none but a 
very brave or a very stupid woman can 
endure long without suffering in mind, 
health, and tournure. If a lady becomes 
dowdy, it is all up with her; and the 
temptations to dowdiness in the Mofus- 
sil cannot well be exaggerated. 

I know of no better company in the 
world than a rising civilian. There is 
an entire absence of the carping, pining 
spirit of discontent which is so painfully 
apparent in able men at home who find 
themselves kept in the background for 
want of interest or money. In most 
cases, the normal condition of a clever 
Englishman between the ages of twenty- 
two and thirty is a dreary feeling of 


-dissatisfaction about his work and his 


prospects, and a chronic anxiety for “a 
sphere.” If he is a master at a public 


school, he wastes a couple of hundred 
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pounds at Lincoln’s Inn or the Temple, 
in order to delude himself with the fond 
idea that he will one day exchange his 
desk in the fourth-form room for the 
more stirring cares of forensic life. If 
he still hesitates to surrender the ease 
and security of a fellowship, he com- 
pounds with his intellect by writing for 
the Saturday Review, and representing 
the liberal element in the governing body 
of his college. He takes to the law, 
only to discover that there are instincts in 
the human heart which even convey- 
ancing will not satisfy ; to the Church— 
no, he does not take to the Church ; to 
literature, and finds himself in the 
plight of that gentleman who, 
* At thirty years of age, 

Writes statedly for Blackwood's Magazine, 
And — he sees three points in Hamlet’s 

Sov 
As yet unseized by Germans.” 


An Englishman cannot be comfortable 
if he is in a false position; and he 
never allows himself to be in a true 
position unless he is proud of his occu- 
pation, and convinced that success will 
depend upon his own efforts. These 
agreeable sensations are experienced to 
the full by an Indian civil servant. It 
is impossible for him to have any mis- 
giving concerning the dignity and im- 
portance of his work. His power for 
good and evil is almost unlimited. His 
individual influence is as great as that 
arrogated by the most sublime of Doctor 
Arnold’s favourite prepositors during his 
first term at the university. He is the 
member of an official aristocracy, own- 
ing no social superior; bound to no 
man ; fearing no man. Even though he 
may be passed over once and again by a 
prejudice in the mind of his commis- 
sioner, or some theory on the subject of 
promotion held by his lieutenant-gover- 
nor, he is well aware that his advance- 
ment does not hang upon the will and 
pleasure of this or the other great man, 
but is regulated by the opinion enter- 
tained of his ability and character by 
the service in general. In order to rise 
in India, it is not necessary to be noto- 
rious. In fact, notoriety is rather a 
clog than otherwise. People out here 
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are not easily bamboozled, and like 
you none the better for trying to 
bamboozle them. A civilian who is 
conscious of power does not seek to 
push his way into notice by inditing 
sensation minutes, or by riding a hobby 
to the death ; but makes it his aim to 
turn off his work in good style, trusting 
for his reward to the sense and public 
spirit of his chief. There is nothing 
which men in power out here so cor- 
dially abominate as solemnity and long- 
winded pedantry. A ready, dashing 
subordinate, who, to use a favourite pla- 
tonic phrase, “sees things as they are,” 
is sure to win the heart of every resident 
and chief commissioner with whom he 
may have to dv. I have observed that, 
if ever a young fellow is spoken of in 
high quarters as an able and promising 
public servant, he is sure, on acquaint- 
ance, to turn out a remarkably pleasant 
and interesting companion. <A collector 
or under secretary will sometimes get a 
little maudlin over his cheroot, and con- 
fide sundry longings for literary society 
and European topics; but he never 
speaks of his duties except in a spirit of 
enthusiasm, or of his profession without 
a tone of profound satisfaction. He no 
more dreams of yearning for “a sphere” 
than for a pentagon ora rhomboid. A 
magistrate had been mildly complaining 
to me that he found no time for scienti- 
fic pursuits. “ But, after all,” he said, 
“who can think about butterflies or strata 
when there are embankments to be 
raised on which depends the famine or 
plenty of a thousand square miles ; and 
hundreds of human beings are waiting 
their trial in jail ; and millions are living 
and dying in ignorance, for want of 
schools and teachers?” He must bea 
happy man who can talk of his daily 
occupations and responsibilities in such 
terms as these. 

But, besides the blessings of absorb- 
ing work and an assured position, a 
civilian enjoys the inestimable comfort 
of freedom from pecuniary troubles. In- 
triguing mothers used to say that a 
writer was worth three hundred a year, 
dead or alive. It requires some self- 
denial, during the probation in Calcutta, 
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to make both ends of the six months 
meet; but in the Mofussil a young 
bachelor has enough and to spare. 
Tom’s assistant-magistrate keeps four 
horses, and lives well within as many 
hundred rupees a month. If aman puts 
off his marriage to within a year or two 
of the age at, which he may take a wife 
in England without being disinherited 
by his great-uncle, he may always have 
a good house and plenty of servants, his 
champagne and his refrigerator, his car- 
riage and buggy, an Arab for the Mem 
Sahib, and for himself a hundred- 
guinea horse that will face a pig with- 
out flinching. He will be able to por- 
tion his daughters and, send his son to 
Harrow and Oxford ; and, while still in 
the vigour of life, he may retire to a 
villa at Esher, or a farm in his native 
county, with a pension of a thousand a 
year, and as much more from the in- 
terest of his savings. Bobus Smith, 
during the intervals of writing hexa- 
meters which put to shame all Latin 
verse of the present day, used to say 
that a man could not live in India on 
less than two thousand a year, and could 
not spend more than three thousand. 
An amendment which would insert the 
word “married” before the word “man,” 
and alter the numbers to fifteen hundred 
and two thousand respectively, would 
be nearer the mark. In a climate 
where fresh air and cool water are 
bought for a price, a good income is es- 
sential to comfort; but, when comfort 
has been attained, there is no object on 
which money can be laid out. A man 
might subscribe to every charity and 
every newspaper without being two 
hundred pounds the worse at the end 
of the year. The sum which can be 
thrown away on horse-racing is limited 
by the paucity of the people who desire 
to win your gold mohurs or to lose 
their own. There is no temptation to 
display ; for every member of society 
knows the exact number of rupees 
which you draw on the fifteenth of each 
month. A joint magistrate and deputy 
collector who marries on nine hundred 
a@ year may count on being a full magis- 
trate and collector at one or two and 
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thirty, with an income of two thousand 
three hundred. In five years more, with 
industry and ordinary parts, he will be 
in receipt of three thousand a year as a 
civil and sessions judge ; or, if he pre- 
fers to wait his time, he will have 
charge of a division, with a commis- 
sioner’s salary of three thousand six 
hundred. Then there are the quartern 
loaves and the plump fishes : the chance 
of Bombay or Madras; the lieutenant- 
governorships, with an income of ten 
thousand pounds ; the Council, with an 
income of eight thousand; the chiet 
commissionerships, with an income ot 
six thousand; the secretariat and the 
board of revenue, with something under 
five thousand a year. And these prizes 
are open to every subject of the Queen, 
though his father be as poor as Job sub- 
sequently to the crash in that patriarch’s 
affairs, and though he does not number 
so much as the butler of a member of 
Parliament among his patrons and con- 
nexions. 

To those who think that life should be 
one long education, the choice of a profes- 
sion is a matter of the greatest moment: 
for every profession that deserves the 
name mustdrawso largely on thetime and 
intellect of a man as to allow scant op- 
portunity for general study. Therefore, 
any one who wishes to preserve a high 
tone of thought, and a mind constantly 
open to new impressions, must look for 
a calling which is an education in itself 
—that is, a calling which presents a 
succession of generous and elevating 
interests. And such is pre-eminently 
the career of a civil servant in India. 
There is no career which holds out such 
certain and splendid prospects to honour- 
able ambition. But, better far than 
this, there is no career which so surely 
inspires men with the desire to do 
something useful in their generation— 
to leave their mark upon the world for 
good, and not for evil. The public 
spirit among the servants of the Govern- 
ment at home is faint compared with the 
fire of zeal which glows in every vein of 
an Indian official. During a progress 
through his province, a lieutenant- 
governor is everywhere followed about 
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by magistrates, who beg with the most 
invincible pertinacity for a thousand 
rupees more towards this infirmary, for 
another one per cent. on the court fees 
towards that Cutcherry. Our modern 
queestors are every whit as grasping and 
venal as the satellites of Verres and 
Dolabella ; but it is for the benefit of 
their district, and not for their own 
pockets. It is this deep and pure love 
for his adopted country, transplanted to 
an uncongenial soil, which too often 
attaches to the retired Indian the fatal 
title of “ bore,” which unites all parties 
in the endeavour to keep him out of the 
House of Commons, and cough him 
down if he succeeds in forcing an en- 
trance. It seems incredible to him 
that people should exhibit indifference 
towards subjects which have been his 
dearest care ever since he was punted 
up the Burrampootra to his first station ; 
that there should be men who shudder 
at the bare meution of the Annexation 
Policy ; who read a social Ryot Act at 
the most faint allusion to the indigo 
troubles. But it is out here that the 
fruits of this noble and earnest philan- 
thropy are manifested in their true 
light. It is a rare phenomenon this of 
a race of statesmen and judges scattered 
throughout a conquered land, ruling it, 
not with an eye to private profit, not 
even in the selfish interests of the 
mother country, but in single-minded 
solicitude for the happiness and improve- 
ment of the children of the soil. It is 
a fine thing to see a homely old pro- 
consul retiring from the government of 
a region as large as France and Austria, 
together with a clear conscience and a 
sound digestion, to plague his friends 
about the Amalgamation Act and the 
Contract Law ; to fill his villa on the 
Thames or the Mole, not with statues and 
bronzes snatched from violated shrines, 
but with ground-plans of hospitals and 
markets and colleges, and translations of 
codes, and schemes for the introduction 
of the Roman character. 

Whence comes this high standard of 
efficiency and public virtue among men 
taken at random, and then exposed to 
the temptations of unbounded power 
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and unlimited facilities for illicit gain ? 
It cannot be peculiarly the result of 
Haileybury, for that institution, from its 
very nature, united the worst faults of 
school and college. The real education 
of a civil servant consists in the respon- 
sibility that devolves on him at an early 
age, which brings out whatever good 
there is in a man ; the obligation to do 
nothing that can reflect dishonour on 
the service ; the varied and attractive 
character of his duties ; and the example 
and precept of his superiors, who regard 
him rather as a younger brother than as 
a subordinate official. One black sheep, 
and two or three incapables, in a yearly 
list of forty or fifty names, -is a large 
average. Hutchinson, a young member 
of the secretariat, a dead hand at a 
minute, and the best amateur critic I 
ever came across, told me that, if he had 
been the eldest son of a man with broad 
avres in England, he should nevertheless 
be glad to have spent ten years in India 
for the sake of the training, moral and 
intellectual. The absence of bigotry 
and intolerance here is undoubtedly 
very remarkable. Where there is so 
much work to be done by any one who 
will put his hand to the plough, men 
have no time to quarrel about the 
direction and depth of the furrows. 
Because you drive a pair of oxen, and I 
an ox anda donkey ; because your share 
is curved, while mine is straight ; am I, 
therefore, bound to mulct you of your 
hire, and pelt you off the fallows with 
clods and pebbles? Here, at least, the 
waste lands are plenteous, and the 
Jabourers are very few. Here, at least, 
we can well afford to leave each other to 
toil in peace. Jones has doubts about 
the Pentateuch ; but he has just sailed 
for England, leaving his health behind 
him in that pestilential district which 
he volunteerel to take during the 
cholera, and where his theories on 


draining and burning jungle saved 
countless lives; and I really have 


not the heart to let him be anathema 
maranatha—a curse which a mind un- 
learned in Oxford theology would con- 
clude, from the context, to have no 
bearing on the authenticity of the Book 
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of Deuteronomy. In spite of Doctor 
Pusey, I cannot help greeting as a 
brother Protestant the little Danish 
missionary who has changed those 
blackguard murderous villagers of Kur- 
naum into Christians and payers of 
rent. Flanagan rides twenty miles 
every fortnight, to Dinagegur, to hear 
mass and get shrived ; but I can re- 
member when he rode as many leagues, 
through the September sun, with my 
baby on the saddle before him, a musket- 
ball in his shoulder, and his cheek laid 
open by a sabre-cut. 

The drawbacks of Indian life begin 
to be severely felt when it becomes 
necessary to send the first-born home. 
From that period until his final retire- 
ment there is little domestic comfort for 
the father of the family. After two or 
three years have gone by, and two or 
three children have gone home, your 
wife’s spirits are no longer what they 
were. She is uneasy for days after a 
letter has come in with the Brighton 
post-mark. At last there arrives a 
sheet of paper scrawled over in a large 
round hand, and smeared with tears and 
dirty fingers, which puts her beside her- 
self. You wake two or three times in 
the night always to find her crying at 
your side; and the next morning you 
write to the agent of the Pando to 
engage places for a lady and ayah. At 
the end of the six months she writes to 
say that the doctor has insisted on Joey’s 
going to Nice for the winter, and that 
she must stay to take him. Shortly 
after you receive a communication from 
your mother-in-law, to the effect that 
you must give Anna another summer in 
England, under pain of the life-long 
displeasure of that estimable relative. 
And so it goes on, till, after the lapse of 
some three or four years, your wife joins 
you at the Presidency in a state of wild 
delight at meeting you, and intense 
misery at finding herself again in India. 
Within the next two hot seasons she 
has had three fevers. She tries the 


hills, but it will not do ; and at last you- 


make up your mind to the inevitable, 
and run down to Calcutta to take your 
seat at the Board of Revenue and de- 
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spatch her to England, with a tacit un- 
derstanding that she is never to return. 
Then you settle down into confirmed 
bachelor habits, until one day in August, 
when all Chowringhee is a vast vapour- 
bath, you feel, in the region of your 
liver, an unusually smart touch of the 
pain which has been constantly recurring 
during the last eighteen months, and it 
strikes you that your clever idle son will 
be more likely to pass the competitive 
examination if you are on the spot to 
superintend his studies. So you resign 
your seat in Council, accept a farewell 
dinner from your friends, who by this 
time comprise nearly the whole of Cal- 
cutta society, and go on board at Garden 
Reach, under a salute from the guns of 
Fort William and an abusive article in 
the Hurkaru on your predilection for 
the natives. 

But the returned Indian does not 
leave all his troubles behind him on the 
ghaut whence he embarks for England. 
In fact, it is not till after the first year 
of home-life that he begins to appreciate 
the dark side of the career in which he 
takes just pride. The first sight of 
turnip-fields and broad-backed sheep ; 
the first debauch on home-made bread, 
and bright yellow butter, and bacon 
which is above suspicion ; the first pic- 
nic ; the first visit to the Haymarket 
Theatre ; the first stroll round the 
playing-fields with his pet son, the 
Newcastle medallist of the year, are joys 
so fresh and pure as to admit no doubt 
about the future or yearnings for the 
past. But before long he is conscious 
of a certain craving for the daily oceu- 
pation to which he has been accustomed 
since boyhood. He remembers, with 
fond regret, the pleasure with which he 
plunged headlong into the Settlement of 
the Rajbehar district on his return from 
furlough in °47. Though far from a 
vain man, he misses the secure and im- 
portant position which he has so long 
occupied. He feels the want of the old 
friends with whom he lived during his 
prime ; the old habits and associations 
which are familiar to him as Household 
Words ; in fact, much more familiar, 
for he left England just in time to miss 
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the first number of that exemplary pe- 
riodical, and returned to find the name 
and publisher already changed. It isa 
severe trial for a leader of Calcutta 
society to become one of the rank and 
file in the pump-room at a watering- 
place ; to sink from the Council-board 
to the Vestry, and from the High Court 
to the Petty Sessions. It is a severe 
trial, when settled down at Rugby or 
Harrow, seeing that his boys learn their 
repetitions and get up in time for morn- 
ing school, quarrelling with their tutor, 
and requesting the head-master to pub- 
lish his Confirmation sermon, for a man 
to look back to the days when he coerced 
refractory rajahs, bearded the secretariat, 
and did the Finance Minister out of a lac 


and a half for his favourite cotton-road. 
It is a severe trial to live among men 
who know not John Peter, who hold the 
opinion that the opium duty is immoral, 
and who are under the impression that 
a zemindar is a native non-commissioned 
officer. He must console himself with 
English air and scenery and books and 
faces, with the consciousness of a good 
work well done, and a good name handed 
on unstained to the children who are 
growing up around him. 

Dear Simkins, pray do not write any 
more nonsense about Poland. You seem 
to imagine that Kosciusko was the same 
man as Sobieski. Yours ever, 

H. Brovcuton, 


A SOCIETY OF ABERDEEN PHILOSOPHERS ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


BY JAMES VALENTINE. 


In the middle and latter half of the 
eighteenth century, the far-north city of 
Aberdeen, though not rejoicing in such 
a cluster of intellectual lights as Edin- 
burgh, still contained more eminent 
men than perhaps any other provincial 
town in the three kingdoms—the seats 
of the great English Universities ex- 
cepted. Aberdeen itself, indeed, with 
the small neighbouring town of Old 
Aberdeen, at that time boasted, as it 
did until within a year or two ago, of 
being the seat of two universities, each 
represented in a single college—* Uni- 
versity and King’s College” being the 
local Oxford, and “ Marischal College 
and University” the local Cambridge. 
The eminent men we speak of were, 
most of them, occupants of chairs in 
one or other of these institutions. 

Of the Dit majores of this Aberdonian 
cluster, there was, first of all, Dr. 
Thomas Reid, the famous metaphy- 
sician and father of the so-called 
modern system of Scottish Philosophy, 
Then there was Dr. George Campbell, 
then and since a man of great influence 


in the theological world, and still well- 
known for his “Philosophy of Rhe- 
toric,’ and other works. There was 
Dr. John Gregory, one of a gifted race, 
the grand-nephew of the inventor of 
the reflecting telescope, and whose own 
writings were more than merely respect- 
able, as his very sensible “ Legacy to my 
Daughters” well attests. There was 
Dr. David Skene, a young but very 
able and enthusiastic botanist, the Ed- 
ward Forbes of his day, a correspondent 
of Linnzus, who addressed him with 
the flattering appellation vir clarissime. 
Dr. Alexander Gerard, a solid, clear- 
headed, and industrious divine, and 
James Beattie, author of the “ Minstrel” 
—now, perhaps, as well known as any of 
the others (but then considerably their 
junior in years)—were also conspicuous 
in the society of the Granite City. 
Among the minor lights in the group 
in which these shone as the greater, 
were Professors Trail, Ogilvy, Dunbar, 
Gordon, Stewart, Dr. G. Skene, and 
the Rev. John Farquhar, parson of 
Nigg, a4 parish close by Aberdeen—all 
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very respectable “ philosophers,” as the 
word was then understood. 

Most of these men, as we have said, 
were professors—some of them, indeed, 
teaching the same subjects in the two 
rival colleges within a mile of each 
other; yet they lived on the most 
friendly terms, and were strongly bound 
together by a common zeal for know- 
ledge. Besides, though most of them 
were somewhat reserved in general so- 
ciety, they were peculiarly formed for 
choice social intercourse and _ select 
friendships. As to Reid, we know 
that even young children marked the 
peculiar expression of kindness in his 
eye. Gregory—a nephew of Reid’s, by 
the way, the mother of Reid having 
been a Gregory, and one of a family of 
twenty-nine children — was of a like 
spirit, but with a mixture of harmless 
pomposity.! Campbell, though a grave 
Presbyterian divine, and a stout con- 
troversialist, is said to have possessed, 
above all his compeers, the gift of talk- 
ing innocent nonsense, and, for his 
goodnature, has been called, in the 
language of the place, the “sweet- 
bleedit Doctor.”* Skene, we take it, 

1 This trait is playfully alluded to in a 
MS. doggrel composition, in which Beattie's 


hand is traceable, though not in the following 
lines :— 

“ And likewise thee, Magnus Gregorius, 

We hail with most profound respect, 
For sure it would be most notorious 
Thee amongst others (for) to neglect.” 
The point of this is explained by a habit 
which this highly respectable man had, it 
would seem, of using “for” before the 
infinitive. 

2 “ Sweet-bleedit” is Aberdonian for “sweet- 
blooded "— one of the peculiarities of the 
Aberdeen dialect of the Scotch being the 
substitution of the sound of ee for that 
variety of the French u sound which the 
Scotch generally use for the English oo or 
u. Thus, Fool, in Scotland generally Fule, is, 
in Aberdeen, Feel ; and Brute is, in Aberdeen, 
Breet. Another peculiarity of native Aberdeen 
pronunciation, is the invariable substitution of 
f for wh. The two peculiarities together 
make a bit of genuine Aberdeen speech an 
astonishment even in Scotland. Thus, “Fa 
fuppit the peer fite fulpy ?” is what a tender- 
hearted Aberdonian might say on seeing a 
little dog escaping in the street from a carter’s 
whip—meaning, “ Who whipped the poor white 
whelp?” 

No. 48.—vot. vit, 
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must have excelled in conversation. 
Beattie, when in health, greatly re- 
lished the society of kindred. spirits. 
Gerard’s manners were equally agree- 
able. 

As we have said, the common desire 
for mutual improvement drew these 
men together ; and in 1758—chiefly, as 
would appear, on the initiative of Reid, 
who, being considerably older than the 
rest, took the lead among them —a 
society was formed calling itself the 
“ Philosophical Society in Aberdeen.” 
The name given to the body by out- 
siders, and by which it was, perhaps, 
best known at the time, was the‘ Wise 
Club.” The minutes of the Society are 
still preserved in MS., and form a vo- 
lume of antiquarian and literary interest. 
Having had access to this record, we 
shall give a plain outline of the con- 
stitution and working of the Society— 
really a model of its kind, we believe, 
and, as we hope to show, productive of 
good fruit. Only a few general refer- 
ences to the Society in the biographies 
of Reid, Beattie, &c. have hitherto been 
published. 

The Society was formed in January, 
1758. Meetings were held once a fort- 
night, on the second and fourth Wed- 
nesdays ofevery month. It was enacted 
that each alternate meeting should 
“ begin with a discourse or dissertation, 
“not exceeding half-an-hour in length, 
“ the subject and design of it being in- 
“ timate” [sic] “at a previous meeting.” 
After the discourse was read, every 
member in his order, “ had access to 
“make his observations in a free but 
“candid and friendly manner.” The 
limits of discussion were strictly and, 
as we think, wisely defined. Thus: 
“ Criticisms upon style, pronunciation, 
“or composition, are to be avoided, as 
“ foreign to the design of the Society.” 
“The member that discourses,” it was 
also provided, “‘ may answer to any ob- 
“ servations made, but the observer is to 
“make no reply without leave of the 
“ President.” Each member was re- 
quired to bring forward a discourse 
once a year. Occasionally, at the end 
of a discourse and the observations on 

GG 
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it, and, as a rule, at each alternate 
meeting, a question previously proposed 
by each member in his order was 
“conversed upon.” The proposer of 
the question “* had access to speak first, 
“and the other members in their 

” ’ - 

‘ course.” But no member could speak 
above twice on the same question with- 
out leave of the President. The nature 
of the subjects of the discourses and 
questions was carefully’ defined. We 
transcribe the rule on this head in full, 
as we find it in the Minute Book in 
Reid’s hand-writing :— 

“The Subject of the Discourses and Ques 
tions shall be P Pox toe al ; all Grammatic: il, 
Historical, and Philological Discussions heing 
conceived to be foreign to the Design of the 
Society. And Philosophical Matters are wnder- 
stood to comprehend—Every Principle of 
Science which may be deduced by just and 
Lawful Induction from the Phaenomena either 
of the Human Mind or of the material World ; 
All Observations and Experiments that may 
furnish Materials for Such Induction; The 
Examination of False Schemes of Philosophy 
and False Methods of Philosophizing; The 
Subserviency of Philosophy to Arts; the 
Principles they borrow from it and the Means 
of carrying them to their Perfection. If any 
Dispute should arise whether a Subject of a 
Discourse or a Question proposed falls within 
the Meaning and Intendment of this Article 
it shall be determined by a Majority of the 
Members present.” 

Care was taken that neither the dis- 
courses themselves, nor the observations 
made upon them, should pass away 
quite forgotten. Records of them were 
kept during the greater portion of the 
Society's existence. The discourses 
were recorded in one book, each by its 
author ; the questions and abstracts of 
conversations on them, in a second—a 
duty devolving, in each case, on the 
proposer of the question recorded. The 
minutes and financial accounts were 
recorded in another book—the same 
which has given us materials for th 
present paper. 

The Society chose members for itself, 
seeking only the fit though few. Ona 
desirable “ philosopher” being thought 
of, he was proposed—often, it would 
seem, without application on his part, 
or even without his knowing anything 
about it. No person was elected but 
by the unanimous suffrage of the Society, 


after notice given to all the members 
present or absent, and the due entry of 
the day of the proposed election in the 
minutes, The person elected was then 
“sounded,” and, if willing to act, was ad- 
mitted. Every member, in the early 
period of the Society, was President for 
one month in his turn; afterwards the 
office was held for a year. The Presi- 
dent had an approach to autocratic 
powers. 

Our philosophers, according to the 
custom of those days, kept early hours. 
They assembled at first at four in the 
afternoon, and afterwards, for some time, 
as early as two; but, latterly, and for 
the longer period of the Society’s 
existence, the hour was five. At no 
time was the Lusiness of a meeting pro- 
longed after nine. On assembling at 
two o'clock, the arrangement was “ that 
business begin immediately after dinner.” 
The principle was fully recognised, in- 
deed, that the Society could not subsist 
on philosophy alone. On all occasions 
“entertainment” was provided as a 
relief from the dissertations ; but it was 
a distinct rule that. “ the members shall 
leave the meeting-room at ten, and the 
entertainment shall not exceed eightecn- 
pence a head.” ‘The minutes faithfully 
record the expense incurred on each 
evening, so long as the charges of the 
‘entertainment ” were defrayed from a 
common fund, as was the case during a 
good. part of the Society's existence. 
We have also before us a few details in 
the shape of some of the “ bills” 
rendered by ‘the landlord —for the 
meetings, we need hardly say, were 
held in a tavern. Here are two exact 
transcripts :— 

Toone Botle Port . . .. £0 2 O 

So ee 

To Porter . . in« @wSs 
To Pipes & Tobaco * 00 4 
Entert.. 0 4 6 
£010 O 
Billat J. Beans! . 0 0 6 
£010 6 
March 11th, 1772 ; 





1 There is an entry in the Town’s records cf 
date December, 1751, which sets forth that 
“John Bean was granted liberty to be a 
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Again— 


Tol Mutchken Punch .. £0 2 
'o 2 Botels Red Port. . . 040 
1 


6 


To3 do Portr .... 0 0 
ToSupperr....-+- 03 0 
To Paips& tobaco!. . . 0 0 6 

£0 11 0 
Addition by Entertainment 0 1 6 





£012 6 
[No date. ] 
The highest bill run up at any one 
o 

“diet” of the philosophers, was on 
May 8, 1770, the amount being 19s. 10d. 
Six members were present on that 
evening, and the subject of conversation 
was Question 105, proposed by Beattie, 
namely, “ Whether the use of Trans- 
“Jations can ever supersede the neces- 
“sity of studying the Greek or Roman 
“authors in the original languages?” 
We note that, in 1766, “ the Society 
“met in August and September, upon 
“the usual days, but did not enter upon 
“any business,” and that the bills for 
those days are, with the exception of 
the one above-mentioned and another, 
the highest recorded. We should men- 
tion that, while the President was to 
keep the members to the business in 
hand, yet it was a rule that, “ when the 
“chair is empty, the members shall not 
“be confined to form, but have all the 
“liberty of free conversation.” Another 
rule was that “ any member may take 
“a glass at a by-table while the Presi- 
“dent is in the chair, but no healths 
“shall be drunk during that time.” * 
malster and mealseller within the Burgh, on 
payment of the usual composition of 50/. 
Scots.” This is subscribed by John himeelf 
in a bold round hand. Whether this victualier 
was the actual Boniface of the philosophers or 
not, the house where they met was no doubt a 
respectable one, and the Society must have 
given it an additional reputation. 

1 We know from Reid’s correspondence that 
he smoked, and also used the weed in another 
form—which latter he calls “ a nasty custom.” 

2 While our philosophers had “ entertain- 
ment ” such as may be inferred from the above 
statements, the ordinary fare in the house of 
the common farmer in the locality about the 
period was as follows :— 

“ Breakfast ; pottage made of boiling water 
thickened with oatmeal and eat with milk or 
ale; or brose made of shorn cabbage or cole- 
worts, left overnight, after either oat-cakes 


Most of the professors lived within 
or very near their respective colleges, 
As some of our philosophers thus resided 
in Aberdeen and some in Old Aberdeen, 
the Society met (at least during part of 
its time) in each place alternately. Such 
an arrangement, in those days when 
people in health almost always walked 
(“ wheel carriages” were but just 
coming into use), implied some personal 
trouble ; and the road connecting the 
old town with the new—the Howe 
(Anglicé, valley) of the Spital—was very 
far from inviting. Even but a few 
years ago a certain vivacious professor 
(since, happily, removed to a more con- 
genial sphere) felt and described it as a 
“ Pandemonium of mire and darkness,” 
with “oceans of mud” and other 
horrors. What must it have been 
when, eighty years before, Reid (not 
Blackie) and his companions traversed 
it in the dark winter nights, when, 
besides, it had the reputation of being 
a peculiar resort of sturdy beggars, 
vagabonds, and robbers ? 

But even the “ Howe of the Spital ” 
would not be always dark and muddy. 
On a summer afternoon, the walk to 
Old Aberdeen, for the New Town pro- 
fessors, would be a healthful recreation. 
The road passes from the “ Howe” over 
a considerable eminence, from which an 
excellent view is to be had of a fine 
sweep of bay, extending from the Girdle 
Ness to the Buchan Ness, some thirty 
miles; and we can easily imagine the 
group of philosophic friends pausing on 
this height—for they would probably 
go in company—to admire the scene, 
and, perhaps, watch the approach of a 
vessel from some distant voyage. Then 
would come the dip to the lower level 
on which the old town stands. No one 
and milk, or, where they have not milk, kail 
and smal! beer. Dinner: sowens eat with milk; 
second course, vat-cakes eat with milk or kail. 
Supper: first course, during the winter season 
kuil-brose eat about seven at night, while at 
the fire the tale goes round among the men 
and maid-servants ; second course, kail eat with 
oat-cakes, about 9 p.m. During the summer 
season there is generally but one course, 
pottage and milk, or oat-cakes and kail or 
milk.” — Douglass's Description of the East Coast 
of Scotland (1780). 
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can look along the outline of pinnacles 
and towers which this old out-of-the- 
way place presents without some emo- 
tion ; and it is not likely that the sight 
would be lost upon our philosophers, 
especially the ardent and imaginative 
Beattie. 

But the friends meet. Luckie Campbell 
has her largest room in order, and ner- 
vously straights her apron, and modestly 
drops a curtsey, as the wise men, one by 
one, arrive. Thereare the usual greetings ; 
the weather receives its due share of 
attention, as does also the haggis. But 
now to the business. Take one meeting 
as a specimen, 

The date is June 14, 1758. Campbell 
is President for the day; Gregory, 
Skene, Reid, Gordon, Gerard, and 
Farquhar, are present. <A strong-built, 
firmly-knit, dumpy figure, with a kindly 
but subdued eye, whom one would not 
readily guess to be, as he is, near fifty, 
somewhat diffidently takes a MS. from 
his pocket. His subject is modestly 
stated—“ Some observations of the Phi- 
losophy of the mind in general, and 
particularly on the Perceptions we have 
by Sight.” This is Reid, with his 
theory—Philosophy according to the 
principles of Common Sense. Ten months 
later he volunteers a discourse entitled 
“ Analysis of the Senses.” A year 
after, he continues the same subject. 
In three months, he gives a paper “ On 
the Sense of Touch.” In his next 
discourse, twelve months afterwards, he 
resumes his observations on the “ Sense 
of Seeing,” followed, after an interval, 
by a continuation of the same subject. 
We next meet with the following 
minute :— 

“Oct. 11, 1762.—Present, Dr. Campbell, 
President ; Dr. Reid, Dr. Gregory, Mr. Far- 
quhar, Dr. Skene, Dr. Gerard, and Mr. 
Gordon. 

“Dr. Reid read his discourse, which the 
Society approved of. But Dr. Reid declined 
inserting it, in regard he proposed soon to 
send it to the press along with the other dis- 
courses which he had read before the Society.” 

Here then, within this little circle, 
may be said to have been the birthplace 
of the “Inquiry into the Human 
Mind,” a work which, we have Dugald 
Stewart’s authority for saying, revolu- 


tionized the philosophy of Scotland 
and France. The same writer adds 
that “it is doubtful whether Reid’s 
“ modesty would have ever permitted 
“him to present to the world the fruits 
“of his solitary studies, without the 
“ encouragement which he received from 
“the general acquiescence by his asso- 
“ciates (of this Society) in the most 
“ important conclusions to which he had 
“ been led.” 

The minute of the Society’s pro- 
ceedings, on the evening when Reid's 
next discourse was due, contains the 
following: “ As Dr. Reid has left this 
“ country ', no discourse to be expected 
“from him ” (Oct. 23, 1764)—referring 
to his appointment to the Moral Philo- 
sophy chair at Glasgow. 

Similarly we may trace Campbell’s 
best-known work. On March 8, 1758, 
“Mr. Campbell” read the first discourse 
given in the Society—on “The Nature of 
“ Eloquence, its various species and 
“their respective ends ;” and he was 
‘unanimously requested to record it 
‘in the Society's book.” Six months 
afterwards he discourses on the “ Rela- 
tion that Eloquence bears to Logic.” 
Then follows a ‘‘ continuation of the 
same subject.” In January, 1763, he 
gives a discourse on “The Dependence 
of Eloquence upon Grammar.” Be- 
tween March, 1763 and February, 1768, 
he reads ten similar discourses, most of 
them “continuations.” On March 14, 
1769, he discourses on “ The Canons of 
Verbal Criticism.” After three other 
continuations, we come to the minute 
of January 3, 1771, when the series is 
closed by a discourse on “ Words con- 
necting Sentences and Periods.” 

This, then, was the “Philosophy of 
Rhetoric,” the whole of which—or with 
not a large exception—as Campbell him- 
self informs us, was submitted to the 
friendly criticism of the Society. 

The works of our philosophers, it 
will thus be noted, were of remarkably 
slow growth. The modern rate of throw- 
ing off a volume or two per month was 
very far from their idea of authorship. 
Campbell, however, who had greater 

1 The idiom in Scotland for a district of 
country. 
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facility, as well as greater art, in com- 
position than Reid, had published once 
or twice (and written many professional 
lectures and pulpit discourses) during 
the progress of his chapters on Rhetoric 
through the Society. On the other 
hand, the germs of the work had been 
meditated when the author was a coun- 
try clergyman, twenty years before hs 
finished his readings in the Society ; and 
the work was not published till five 
years after the last of these. So Reid, 
who was ordained to a country charge 
in 1737,! deeply pondered his philoso- 
phical theories during the whole fifteen 
years of his incumbency, if not for a 
longer period, afterwards wove them 
into his professorial lectures, and finally 
submitted the results to the critical 
examination of his associates; and it 
was only in 1764, when he was fifty- 
four years of age, that he brought them 
before the world. ; 

In like manner we might trace more 
or less fully through the Society 
Gerard’s “ Essay on Genius,” Beattie’s 
“ Essay on Truth,” Gregory’s “ Compa- 
“ rative View of the State and Faculties 
“of Man with those of the Animal 
“ World,” and other works which illus- 
trated the literature of the north at 
that period. 

Among the subjects of discourses 
read in the Society, and not enumerated 
above, were the following :—‘ Euclid’s 
Definitions and Axioms,” (Reid) ; ‘‘The 
Universal Belief in a Deity,” (Reid) ; 
“Inequality among Mankind,” Rous- 
seau criticised, (Trail); “ Memory and 
“its Influence in Forming Characters 
“among Men,” (Gordon) ; “The Imagi- 
nation,” (Farquhar); “The Use of 
Leaves of Plants,” (Ross); “On a 
Particular Providence,” (Farquhar) ; 
“Concerning the Nature of Evidence,” 
(Stewart); ‘* Foundation of Taste in 
Music,” (Gregory) ;* “The Manner in 


1 Reid was not a popular preacher, On his 
first going to the parish of New-Machar, the 
people threatened to duck him in a pond. 
His own good qualities, however, and those of 
his wife, reversed this feeling; and, on his 
removal, the people were as much inclined to 
duck those who took him away from them. 

* Dr. Gregory took an active part in con- 
ducting an instrumental musical society in the 
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which Association is influenced by the 
Causes of the Passions,” (Gerard) ; 
“ Origin of Language,” (Professor Dun- 
bar) ; “On the Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of the Methods of Classifying 
Plants,” (Three discourses by Dr. D. 
Skene); “ Practical Geometry,” (Trail). 
‘* Principles which determine Degrees of 
Approbation in the Fine Arts,” (Beattie) ; 
“Influence of Place and Climate upon 
Human Affairs,” (Dunbar). 

Reid visited the Society once during 
his vacation from Glasgow in August, 
1771, and no doubt took part in the 
conversation of the evening— How 
“are the Proceedings of Instinct to be 
“ distinguished from Reason or Sagacity 
“in Animals?” He felt a warm in- 
terest in the prosperity of the body, as 
his correspondence proves. From this, 
also, we learn how great an influence 
the speculations of David Hume had 
on the minds of the members. Reid, 
in a letter to Hume, dated King’s Col- 
lege, 18th of March, 1763, says :— 

‘A little philosophical society here ... is 
much indebted to you for its entertainment. 
. .. Since we cannot have you upon the bench, 
you are brought oftener than any other man 
to the bar, accused and defended with great 
zeal, but without bitterness. If you write no 
more in morals, politics, or metaphysics, I am 
afraid we shall be at a loss for subjects.” 

“ Always battling with D. Hume?” 
he asks, years after, in a letter from 
Glasgow to his friend Skene. 

We have a record altogether of up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty ques- 
tions “conversed upon” during the 
fifteen years embraced in the records of 
the Society. These may be ranged, ac- 
cording to their subjects, as follows :— 
Philosophy, Theology, &c., one-third ; 
Natural Science, one-fourth ; Political 
Economy, one-fifth ; Education, Litera- 
ture, Philology, &c., another fifth. 
Some of the questions which have 
deeply agitated society in recent times 
were the subjects of conversation among 
our philosophers a century ago. Of 
such as relate to deep things— 

*‘ Providence, fore-knowledge, free-will, fate” — 
we note the following :—“‘ How far 


town. So also did Beattie, who took his place 
in the orchestra with his violincello, 
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“ human actiots are free or necessary ?” 
(Proposed by Skene). “Is the human 
“soul confined to any part of the hu- 
“ man body ; and, if so, to what part?” 
(Stewart). “Whether mankind, with 
“yegard to morals, always was and is 
“the same?” (Reid), “ What is the 
“foundation of moral obligation?” 
(Farquhar). “ Whether human laws 
“be binding on the consciences of 
“men?” (Stewart). ‘ Whether every 


“action deserving moral approbation 


“must be done from the persuasion of 


“its being morally good?” (Reid) 
“ Whether brutes have souls; and, if 
“they have, wherein do they differ 
“from human?” (Dr. Skene). The 
subject of slavery came up under 
different aspects. In March, 1764, the 
Rev. Mr. Farquhar introduces the ques- 
tion, “What is the origin of- the 
blacks?” Later, Beattie modestly asks, 
“Whether that superiority of under 
“standing by which Europeans and 
“ others imagine themselves to be dis- 
“tinguished may not easily be ac- 
“counted for without supposing the 
“rest of mankind of an inferior spe- 
“cies?” Again, “ Whether slavery be 
“in all cases inconsistent with good 
“ government?” and “ by what circum- 
“stances has slavery become support- 
* able to so many nations of mankind?” 

In general politics we have the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Whether, upon the whole, a 
“high national debt be a benefit to a 
“nation?” followed immediately by 
this other, “ Whether paper credit be 
not beneficial?” Then we have a 
question which Aberdeen doctors could, 
Wwe suppose, afford, at the time, to de- 
bate in a purely speculative way, “ How 
“does it appear to be equital-le that the 
* subjects of a State should be taxed in 
“proportion to their respective for- 
“tunes, and not equally overhead, or 
“by any other rule?” The question, 
“ Whether increasing the number of 
“ Peers enlarges or diminishes the 
“ powers of the Crown ?” was followed 
by the deeper one, proposed by Gerard, 


“Whether any form of government 
“ can be perpetual?” (December, 1766). 
To a like class belonged questions as to 


U 


the good and bad effects of provision 


for the poor by poor’s-rates, infirmaries, 
and hospitals ; the effect of machinery 
on labour and population ; Church Es- 
tablishments, &c. 

As to population, Malthus was auntici- 
pated, in subject at least, for, in 1766, 
Professor Dunbar calls the attention of 
his associates to the question, “ Whe- 
“ther good policy may not sometimes 
“ justify the laying a restraint upon po- 
“ pulation in a State?” Reid, however, 
had previously—namely, in June, 1763, 
—put the question in an opposite form, 
thus, “ Whether by the encouragement 
“of proper laws the number of births 
“in Great Britain might not be nearly 
* doubled, or, at least, greatly increased?” 
To refer to later times—so, perhaps, was 
Mr. Darwin anticipated by Campbell, 
when he propounded the curious ques- 
tion, “ Can the generation of worms in 
“the bodies of animals be accounted 
“ for on the common principles of gene- 
“ ration ¢” 

The philosophers did not, so far as 
we observe, debate the question, “ What 
is poetry?” but they did “handle” 
two questions closely allied to it, “‘ Whe- 
“ther poetry can justly be reckoned an 
“jmitative art?” and (Beattie appro- 
priately asked) “ How far versification 
“ is essential to poetry ?” 

Dr. Gregory propounded the question 
—trather bold for an M.D.—“ Whether 
the art of medicine, as it has been usually 
practised, has contributed to the advan- 
tage of mankind?” while a reverend 
preacher (Dr. Gerard) asks, ‘‘ Whether 
eloquence be useful or pernicious ?” 
Nor were our philosophers regardless of 
passing events, for they discussed the 
proceedings of Wilkes (who is described 
as a “favourite of the mob’) and (be- 
forehand) the transit of Venus across 
the sun’s disc in 1761. They were as 
little insensible to more practical matters, 
for we find that they conversed on the 
effects of lime and water respectively 
upon the soil, and even debated, on 
Reid’s proposal, what measures should 
be taken to prevent an extravagant rise 
of servants’ wages. 

Subjects connected with the business 
of the members as instructors of youth 
were pretty frequently discussed. Among 
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these were the comparative merits of 
public and private education ; methods 
of teaching dead languages ; whether 
longer time should not be given fur 
acquiring Greek in the Scottish Univer- 
sities ; whether a teacher should adapt 
his instructions to the dull or aid the 
ingenious ; and, finally, whether the 
“commonalty may not have too many 
“ opportunities, the good of the State 
“considered, fur acquiring a learned 
“ education.” 

Among other snbjects of questions 
were—the food of plants ; evaporation ; 
the nature of light ; the apparent form 
and colour of the heavens and heavenly 
bodies ; instinct and reason ; wit and 
humour ; the ludicrous ; justice ; bene- 
volence ; enthusiasm ; luxury, &c. 

The following are the more interesting 
questions discussed in the Society, not 
previously noticed :— 


“What is the cause of that pleasure we 
have from representations of objects which 
excite pity or other painful feelings ?”— 
(Campbell. ) 

- What is the true cause of the ascent, 
suspension, and fall of vapours in the atmo- 
sphere !”—(Stewart.) 

“Is there a standard of taste in the fine 
arts and in polite writing ? and how is that 
standard to be ascertained ?” —(Campbell. 

* How far the motion of the earth and light 
accounts for the aberration of the fixed stars /” 
—(Trail. ) 

“‘ Whether justice be a natural or artificial 
virtue ?” 

“Wherein does happiness consist !” — 
(Skene.) 

“‘ The nature of contrariety ?”—(Campbell.) 

“‘ Whether the sense of hearing may not be 
assisted by art, in like manner as that of seeing 
is by optical glasses ! "—(Stewart 

im Whether, in writing history, it be proper to 
mix moral and political reflecti ns, or to draw 
characters ?”—({ Farquhar.) 

“ Whether it is proper to educate children 
Without instilling principles of any kind what- 
soever /”—( Reid.) 

“Ts there any injustice done to an impressed 
man when he is punished according to the 
articles of war ?””—-(Ogilvy. 

“ How far the facts relating to the burning 
of the Roman ships, in the harbour of Syracuse, 
are reconcilable to the laws of reflection and 
refraction of light ?”—-(Gordon 

“Whether music, painting, or poetry gives 
the greatest scope to genius /”— Fentered but 
not discussed.) 


The members, we infer, voted on the 
questions after the conversation ; but we 


have no means of ascertaining the deci- 
sions. The books containing abstracts 
of the discourses and questions were 
broken up and distributed, each man 
getting his own, before the close of the 
Society. 

So far as we can gather from the 
minutes, visitors were not admitted to 
the Society’s meetings. To this rule 
there were a very few exceptions. Dr. 
Trail, Bishop of Down and Connor, a 
correspondent of Beattie, was present on 
one occasion, when he was made an 
honorary member—the only person on 
whom that distinction was conferred. 
The Earl of Buchan—who sought to 
gratify a silly vanity through a pretended 
zeal for literature and learning, and an 
ostentatious patronage of their professors, 
qualities forwhich Lockhart has pilloried 
him in the “ Life of Scott ””—was also 
present at one of the meetings, his name 
being in the sederunt. A standing in- 
stance of the ruling passion of this per- 
sohage crops out even as far north as 
Aberdeen : he gave money to be applied 
by Marischal College Senatus in an 
annual competition for a silver pen, 
associated, of course, with his name! 
The only other visitor to the Society was 
Dr. James Fordyce, a popular preacher 
in London, and a native of Aberdeen, 
who was also once present. 

The ravages of time, after a period, 
told on a circle so narrow. Reid’s hook 
was scarce dry from the press when, as 
we have seen, he was called to succeed 
Adam Smith at Glasgow, Gregory also 
left soon after for a medical chair, and a 
good practice in the Scottish metropolis. 
Skene, the naturalist, was cut off, pre- 
maturely, by death. Farquhar and 
Stewart also died.* Beattie — whose 
“ Minstrel” was written during the cur- 
rency of the Society—was sometimes 
away in London, visiting peeresses and 

1 The honour of “ the si!ver pen ” at Maris- 
chal Cullege was, at least latterly, conferred 
annually upon the best scholar in the first or 
youngest class of Greek, It consisted not 
jn getting a silver pen, but in having one’s 
name engraved on a dise of silver, which was 
added to the previous discs in a kind of frame 
hung up in the college library. 

2 Professor Ross, one of the members (whe, 
however, attended seldum), was choked, by 
swallowing a spider in a glass of claret, in 1777. 
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poets, or sitting to Sir Joshua; often 
also he was suffering from domestic 
affliction or from feeble health. And, 
though Campbell, who had no family, 
and kept close to his books, regularly 
attended the Society, as also did Gerard— 
who was the best attender of the whole 
(having been present at 212 out of 239 
meetings held during his membership)— 
yet, with losses so great—the blanks not 
being filled up—the Society began to 
decline. 

A penal system formed part of the 
rules ;! “ forfeits” being attached to cer- 
tain omissions of duty by the members. 
The Secretary kept a note of the “ for- 
feits,” carrying forward the accumula- 
tion of arrears ; and towards the close 
we have such minutes as the follow- 
ing :-— 

“Apr. 13, 1772.—Present, Dr. Beattie, 
Vice-President ; Mr. Gordon, Drs. Gerard and 
Campbell. ; 

“ Dr. Geo. Skene’s four discourses not ready ; 
due 100 forfeits. 

“Dr. Geo. Skene due 13 forfeits for his 
abstract of quest. 87. 

“Dr. Geo. Skene due 3 forfeits for not 
opening quest. 106. 

“ Dr. Geo. Skene’s abstract of quest. 106 not 
ready ; due 21 forfeits. : 

** Dr. Geo. Skene due 17 forfeits for not pro- 
posing a question. 

‘Mr. Ogilvie’s abstract not inserted ; due 
11 forfeits. ; 

“ Mr. Ogilvie's discourse not ready ; due 12 
forfeits. ; 

“Mr. Ogilvie’s discourse for this year not 
ready ; due 5 forfeits. 

* Discoursed on q*. 111, and Dr. Campbell 
appointed to make an abstract. Q™*. 120 and 
122 are to be the subject of conversation at 
next meeting, which is to be at Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s, in the Oldtown, to dinner, the 2"¢ 
Tuesday of May next.” 

Sometimes now two or three members 
assembled, but this formed a quorum only 
for “ entertainment ;” one could scarcely 

1 The practice of imposing fines appears to 
have been in use, to a great extent, in various 
bodies about this time; for in the Council 
Register of the City of Aberdeen we find 
that, in October of every year, the Council 
enacted “that ilk (Anglicé, every) serovenient 
(!ate-comer) after 10 o'clock, in time coming 
each Wednesday, shall pay 6 shillings Scots 
money, and each absent from the Council 


every Wednesday shall pay 12 shillings Scots 
money.” 
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discourse to two auditors, nor could three 
“ handle” a question with much spirit. 
So the Society came gradually to a pause, 
There is no record: of its actual dissolu- 
tion ; but, after the minute of March 9, 
1773, the book is blank paper. The 
number of meetings in all was 244. 

Some account in detail of this little So- 
ciety of Northern Philosophers deserved 
to be put on record, Its constitution, 
too, may, as has been, already observed, 
afford hints for similar bodies even now, 
a century later. Briefly to recapitulate : 
A small circle of able and true men, all 
taking an effective part; written dis- 
courses, and quiet, but earnest, confer- 
ence rather than debate; well-defined 
limits as to subjects, admitting those 
only that could be at once usefully and 
dispassionately considered ; abstracts of 
theses and conclusions put on record ; 
the due observance of well-considered 
rules, but with a margin for “all the 
liberty of free conversation ;” early 
hours, yet a long sitting to give time for 
patiently looking at a matter from many 
points ; the stretch of the mental facul- 
ties relieved by a moderate “ entertain- 
ment” for the body—the cultivation of 
good fellowship, thus going hand in 
hand with that of philosophy :—all these 
were model features in this Society, 
whose utility is signally proved by the 
fact of its having brought to maturity 
several of the most notable works of the 
last century. 

The meetings of celebrated friends 
have often been chosen as subjects of 
illustration by our modern artists. We 
have the Waterloo banquet, with the 
guests thrown into all sorts of positions, 
so as to let their faces be seen. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and his friends, and 
Scott and his friends, are better handled ; 
and Phillip’s marriage of the Princess 
Royal is nearly perfect in this matter 
of grouping. Mr. Phillip, being an 
Aberdonian, will, perhaps, excuse us for 
suggesting that a meeting of the Philo- 
sophical Society in Aberdeen, either in 
their resort in Bean’s or their meet- 
ing place in the “ Aulton,” might be 
no unfit subject for his pencil. 

















VINCENZO; OR, SUNKEN ROCKS. 


BY JOHN RUFFINI, AUTHOR OF “LORENZO BENONI,” “DOCTOR ANTONIO,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLY. 
ROSE SEEN TO ADVANTAGE. 


Barnaby shared in all the honours paid 
to his master. The two bodies lay in 
state in the same room, open to the 
public, and there was a never-ceasing 
flock of visitors on the next day, 
and the one following up to ten in the 
forenoon, the hour appointed for the 
double interment at the parish church. 
Vincenzo, though scarcely able to stand, 
could not be dissuaded from attending, 
and drove to Rumelli with his wife. The 
funeral was on the most splendid scale, 
The whole church was hung with black, 
and masses for the souls of the departed 
succeeded each other without intermis- 
sion at all the altars. The concourse of 
people—not counting the Rumellians, 
who were there to a man—was very 
great, especially from Ibella. The Del 
Palmettos had come on purpose from 
Turin. Rose was the more overcome 
by this mark of respect and interest 
from them, that she did not expect it, 
that indeed she had done nothing to 
incite it—not even sent any announce- 
ment of her father’s death ; and it was 
a tuuching episode of this sad drama, 
and which left few eyes dry, when 
the bereaved daughter, in her deep 
mourning, threw herself on the neck of 
the Marchioness and, in default of speech, 
sobbed aloud on her bosom. 

Another and still more painful inci- 
dent threw an increased gloom on a 
ceremony lugubrious enough in itself. 
Vincenzo had presumed too much on his 
strength, and it had failed him. He 
fainted away, and had to be conveyed 
home and consigned to his bed. Fortu- 
nately, the Ibella physician, who had 
been in attendance at the Palace, was 
present, and could render immediate 
assistance, “It was a case of marasmus,” 


said the doctor, “and, he regretted to 
have to add, of confirmed marasmus. 
He had warned Signor Candia already 
more than once, but his advice had been 
unheeded, and here was the consequence. 
None of the vital organs, so far as he 
could judge, seemed in any way damaged ; 
it was their action, languid in the ex- 
treme, which was faulty ; the lamp was 
whole, but the oil was wanting. The 
doctor wound up by saying he appre- 
hended no danger just at present, but 
....” That but was pregnant with a 
frightful significancy. Rose threw her- 
self at the doctor’s feet in a paroxysm 
of terror. “ For God’s sake, Doctor, save 
him ! oh! save him—take my fortune— 
all I have; but don’t let him die, so 
young, so Oh! it’s too horrible—I 
cannot bear it.” The doctor answered 
that no doubt he would do all he could 
for the invalid ; the first step was to put 
him in a state that would enable him to 
bear a journey to the sea-side without 
danger. Sea-air alone, if anything, 
could restore his stamina. Sea-air, yes, 
and unremitting care ; without this last 
desideratum the other would be insuffi- 
cient—Signor Candia needed devoted, 
persevering care—not a minute relaxed 
in—the care of a mother for a sick babe. 
The physician had apparently his own 
reasons for insisting on this point. Rose 
said simply—such care her husband 
should have. 

Within a couple of weeks the doctor 
pronounced that, with due precautions 
and with several rests on the road, Vin- 
cenzo was able to undertake the journey— 
not a long one after all; as to go from 
Rumelli to Genoa was not over twelve 
hours by railway. But Vincenzo did not 
wish to go, could not bear the thought 
of moving. A benumbed traveller, who 
has dropped by the side of the road ina 
snow-storm, has not a greater horror of 
exertion than had Vincenzo, His wife 
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had to beg the Marchioness to help her to 
overcome his resistance ; which was suc- 
cessfully effected. The Marchioness, 
unwilling to leave the neighbourhood 
while Signora Candia was in the first 
bitterness of her grief, had stayed all 
this time at the Castle ; duty had obliged 
Del Palmetto to return to Turin the day 
after the funeral. The Marchioness 
watched for every opportunity to make 
herself useful, and she could be so in 
many ways—among others, by writing 
and securing an eligible house by the 
sea-side, as well as the services of a 
trusty hospital attendant, who had much 
experience in the management of inva- 
lids. And, when the time came for the 
move, she preceded the travellers to 
Turin, and was at the terminus on their 
arrival to take them in her carriage to 
the nearest hotel, where rooms had been 
bespoken, and beds prepared, and fires 
lighted—in short every possible arrange- 
ment for comfort made. And, when they 
started for Genoa on the next day but 
one, the Marchioness accompanied them 
to the railway, and obtained their imme- 
diate admission into the coupé purposely 
arranged with pillows and wrappers and 
furs ; small attentions not much thought 
of by the strong and healthy, but of 
which those ailing, or those attending 
some dear invalid, know the full value. 
Rose’s heart overflowed with gratitude, 
unmixed gratitude ; she felt towards this 
Good Samaritan very differently from 
what she had done at their last interview 
in August, and she expressed what she 
felt. As to Candia himself, he was too 
weak to notice, or, if he noticed, to 
heed, what was passing round him. 

The husband and wife, with the at- 
tendant, reached their destination on one 
of the last days of February. The 
weather was as mild and lovely as if it 
had been May, the air embalmed with 
the fragrance of orange-flowers. Nobody 
will wonder at this who knows Nervi, 
and its sheltered position on the eastern 
tiviera of Genoa. The little casino 
hired for them by the Marchioness was 
situated to the east of the small town, at 
the distance of a quarter of an hour's 
walk, on a diminutive promontory over- 
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hanging the sea. It had a small garden 
and an open lobby or gallery on the side 
next to the sea, with a short flight of 
steps leading down to the beach. Short 
of choosing a vessel afloat for an abode, 
no situation could be more exposed to 
the strengthening emanations of the sea. 

We have just left one sick room, and 
have no intention of detaining the 
reader long in another ; we will tarry in 
Vincenzo’s only the time indispensable 
for ascertaining a few facts essential 
to the comprehension of the little that 
remains of our story. Rose, to begin 
with, performed the mission she had 
taken on herself with admirable skill 
and devotion; no mother could have 
been more assiduous, more tender in her 
care of a dear fragile babe, or more 
full of contrivances to soothe, or more 
anxious to comfort, than Rose was to 
comfort and soothe this big husband of 
hers, who in many respects was as help- 
less as an infant. Nor was this unremit- 
ting care unrequited, in more senses 
than one. Vincenzo’s health mended 
slowly, very slowly, but mended enough 
to dispel all fear that the sword of death, 
hitherto suspended over his head, should 
fall upon it. To give an idea of the 
snail’s-pace at which his convalescence 
went on, we will only note that it took 
him three whole months before he 
could walk up and down the garden, and 
more than five before he could venture 
to the beach. 

It is said, and I think with truth, 
that mothers cling most tenderly to 
those of their children whose rearing 
has cost them the most pain and trouble. 
We suppose that it was in virtue of a 
sentiment somewhat akin to this that 
Rose’s devotion to her husband grew in 
strength in proportion to his want or 
her, to her sacrifices for him, to the use 
of which she felt herself to be. The 
late sad events had admirably prepared 
the ground for this transformation of 
Rose’s feelings. The part of guardian 
angel Vincenzo had played towards her 
father, the fact that he was indissolubly 
mixed up with all her last recollections 
of that adored departed one, his utter 
disregard of self, which had so nearly 




















cost him his life, all these were new 
and powerful holds on her heart ; and 
yet, not until she had seen him struck 
down, helpless, dependent as a child 
on her—not until she had realized 
that she could be all that she was to 
him—not until then was she seized upon 
by the impetus of that immense tender- 
ness which changes duty into choice, 
sacrifices into joys ; which transfuses, as 
it were, one existence, into another. 
That he should live, that he should be 
happy—henceforth Rose had no other 
aim, no other interest in life. And 
he, the object of all this solicitude ; he, 
the spoilt child, so gently lulled on that 
motherly lap—how could he feel other- 
wise than compenetrated by so much 
affection, thankful for it, blessed by it? 
It was long ago—from that day, indeed, 
on which his godfather, from his bed of 
suffering, smiled on him again—it was 
long ago since all resentment for past 
wrongs had vanished from Vincenzo’s 
heart ; and even the remembrance of 
them, day by day, grew more indistinct, 
as of things which had only been 
dreamed. In his morbidly languid state 
of mind and body, he felt like one 
roused from a distressing nightmare to 
sweet everyday realities. It seemed to 
him as though between the gentle wife 
who nursed him so tenderly, and the 
sweet girl who had tended him so care- 
fully in his convalescence after his bad 
fever some five years ago, there was no 
solution of continuity—the one was but 
the complement of the other. Strange, 
how obstinately his mind would recur to 
that period. Strange, how vividly he re- 
collected all, even to the least token of 
partiality which she had then vouch- 
safed him. And, as naturally as sound 
comes forth from a chord that is struck, 
so also from these recollections, so fondly 
dwelt upon, were evolved the sentiments 
of the time to which they belonged. 
Vincenzo was going over again his 
days of courtship. 

As soon as Vincenzo had rallied 
enough to talk at length on any in- 
teresting subject, the almost exclusive 
theme of conversation between husband 
and wife was, of course, the Signor 
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Avvocato. This proved a new link, 
which drew them closer and closer 
together. Death had divested the 


venerable figure of all its harsh lines, 
and thrown a halo round those which 
gratitude for early kindness and bene- 
ficence had engraved on Vincenzo’s 
memory. A son by birth could not 
have felt and spoken about his own 
father with more tender reverence than 
did Vincenzo of his father by adoption. 
He never tired of enumerating over and 
over again, one by one, all the benefits 
he had received from him. Vincenzo 
and Rose vied with each other in their 
worship of the Signor Avvocato’s me- 
mory—only Rose, in addition, never 
failed to enlarge on the incalculable 
blessing that Vincenzo had been to her 
father, always, but most especially 
during his last illness. Now that Vin- 
cenzo was able to bear the suggestion, 
Rose told him of her great wish that a 
monument should be erected to her 
father in Rumellichurchyard. The idea 
was enthusiastically taken up by Vin- 
cenzo, who never more than then re- 
gretted his inability to draw. He gave 
her his notions on the subject, however, 
and mentioned such rising sculptors at 
Turin as might be safely entrusted with 
the execution. The discussing of this 
project was to both a soothing and 
constant occupation for months together. 
On the monument, beneath that of his 
late master, Barnaby’s name was of 
course to take its place, as it naturally 
did in all the talks about that dear 
departed master of his. Need we say 
that it was never pronounced but with 
feelings of affectionate respect and re- 
gret, more particularly by Vincenzo, 
who had gontracted a new debt of 
gratitude to his old and tried friend 
since hisdeath? By his will, deposited 
with a notary at Ibella, Barnaby had 
made Vincenzo sole heir to all his, not 
inconsiderable, savings. 

Rose knew full well that her husband 
could no more do without mental than 
without material food; so, when she 
judged him equal to the exertion of 
reading, she wrote to the Marchioness, 
with whom she occasionally corre- 
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sponded, requesting her to send such 
newspapers, pamphlets, reviews, and 
books, as the Marchioness thought 
likely to suit Vincenzo’s taste, and to 
interest him. And thus it came to 
pass that early one morning Rose went 
to her husband, with her apron full of 
papers and books of all sizes, which 
she scattered on the bed, and said, in 
answer to his look of marked interro- 
gation, “‘ Have I not guessed right, that 
you would be glad to see how things 
were going on in the world ?” 

“Yes,” replied Vincenzo, “ but it is 
not a pleasure I would buy at the 
price of the smallest discomfort to you.” 

“T wish it to be clearly understood 
between us,” said Rose, “that nothing 
which gives you pleasure can give me 
discomfort. Only don’t read too much 
at a time, and, when you get tired, 
promise to tell me, and to let me read 
aloud to you.” 

Vincenzo promised. Severed as he 
had been for months from all knowledge 
of foreign or home news, his morning 
and evening paper were, indeed, an 
immense boon—but. far more precious 
in his eyes was'the phase of toleration 
which Rose’s spontaneous kindness in 
the matter so clearly showed. She 
. often read aloud to him, and sometimes 
articles in which the clerical party was 
severely taken to task, without wincing. 

Rose’s next step, as her husband 
gained additional strength, was to intro- 
duce to him, one at a time, such of the 
acquaintances she had made as she 
fancied would be most congenial and 
agreeable to him. She had plenty of 
choice ; for nearly all the occupants of 
the neighbouring casini—and they were 
numerous—had evinced the greatest 
interest and sympathy for the young 
invalid, whom they had seen carried 
into the little house in a seemingly 
dying state. There had been no end to 





the calling and to the inquiring after 
him. Rose made her selection quietly. 
Three or four of these kind neighbours 
—the quietest and best informed, as far 
as Rose could judge—she invited to 
come for an hour or so on such and such 
a day, thus affording Vincenzo a whole- 





some and agreeable change. They were 
all welcome, as they deserved to be— 
still Vincenzo had his favourite among 
them. This was a young and rather 
consumptive German, who had been 
ordered to the sea-side for the benetit of 
his health. The similarity of their 
situation would of itself alone have 
attracted the two young men towards 
each other, even had not another and still 
more powerful link existed between 
them. This was their common love of 
Italy. Herr Wolfgang had been be- 
trothed to a young Italian girl, whom 
he tenderly loved. She had died in the 
flower of her youth, and he had trans- 
ferred all his devotion and passion for 
her to her country. This enthusiast 
felt and spoke to all intents and pur- 
poses like an Italian, and accordingly 
watched, with an eagerness and intensity 
not second even to that of Vincenzo, the 
signs of the times, which were, if ever, 
towards the last half of the year 1858, 
pregnant with decisive events for the 
destiny of the peninsula. The nature 
of the conversations between the two 
young men may easily be guessed ; it 
was such as would, at other seasons, 
have made Rose draw back in disgust, 
and hate this new friend of her hus- 
band’s. No such thing now. She 
listened now to what they had to say 
without ever, by word or gesture, show- 
ing the least disapproval or dissatis- 
faction ; and to Herr Wolfgang she was 
specially courteous—nay, cordial in the 
extreme. Was Rose, then, a convert ? 
Yes, as to the necessity of letting her 
husband think, and speak, and act, ac- 
cording to his own feelings, so that he 
might live and be happy. Wolfgang 
had just finished writing a book—the 
fruits of his forced leisure—on the sub- 
ject of, or rather, to be precise, against the 
temporal sovereignty of the pope, which 
he held to be —with Dante, Petrarca, and 
Machiavelli, to quote only the highest 
among ancient authorities—the great 
stumbling-block in the way of Italian 
independence and unity. He was now 
collecting materials for an appendix, 
which was to consist of quotations in 
support of his view of the question, 



























most of them from the above-named 
writers. These quotations, given in 
their original text, had also to be trans- 
lated into German—the book being 
written in German. In this last part of 
his task Wolfgang had often to apply to 
his friend for elucidation of the Italian 
text ; which Vincenzo was not only will- 
ing but perfectly qualified to give, for 
he was familiar with most of the passages 
in Dante bearing upon that vexed ques- 
tion ; and, as to Petrarca’s famous son- 
nets against Rome, he knew them 
entirely by heart. But there arose a 
difficulty now and then not so easy to 
be surmounted. Supposing the exact 
sense of an Italian phrase or word ascer- 
tained, there remained to be seen whether 
the German phrase or word into which 
it was translated was really the best 
equivalent. Wolfgang, who was con- 
scientiousness itself, could not help 
continually starting such doubts, which 
Vincenzo, being ignorant of German, 
could not solve, save by analogies de- 
duced from his knowledge of English. 
Wolfgang said to him one day— 

“ Why don’t you learn German?—you 
who are so well acquainted with Eng- 
lish? The one would help you with 
the other.” 

“Why, indeed, should I not ?” said 

Vincenzo—“ that is, if you think you 
can muster patience enough to teach 
me.” 
So said, so done ; and Vincenzo, who 
had a peculiar facility for languages, in 
a few months knew enough of German 
to understand any book of average 
difficulty. This new study was not 
entered upon, you may be sure, until 
Rose had granted permission—not, in- 
deed, until Vincenzo had been eight 
months at Nervi, when his recovery was 
so far advanced that it was evident he 
might occupy himself seriously for a few 
hours every day without danger. 

The Candias’ little home was order 
and comfort itself. A prince of the 
blood royal could not have been served 
with more promptitude and zeal than 
was Rose’s husband. His least whims 
were watched for, guessed, and attended 
to as if by magic. Rose could not sleep 
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at night for thinking of some dish which 
might tickle his languid appetite—ob- 
stinate inappetence being the great 
obstacle to his complete restoration. 
But Rose’s unremitting pre-occupation 
and anxiety about Vincenzo’s comfort 
did not make her for an instant lose 
sight of the interests she had left be- 
hind. She carried on a regular cor- 
respondence with Giuseppe, now her 
factotum, giving him minute directions 
as to what he was to do, with that spirit 
of order and practical instinct of business 
which were among her distinctive qua- 
lities. And, not contented even with 
this, she summoned him every three 
months to Nervi, to hear from him a 
verbal account of the state of her affairs. 

Eighteen hundred and fifty-nine set 
in. Every one has fresh in his memory 
the few ominous words which fell from 
mighty lips over the cradle of the new 
year, sending a shiver of expectation 
throughout Europe. It was the shiver 
of the forest, which feels the coming 
tempest in the breeze. The Italian 
question was evidently sweeping swiftly 
on to a crisis. Not a day that passed 
but brought fresh evidence to back this 
anticipation. Austria was strengthening 
her Lombard frontiers with additional 
bayonets and new bulwarks. Piedmont, 
on its side, was arming to its utmost. 
The spring, the coming spring, was the 
time universally assigned to the duel 
between the two countries. Our German 
threw physic to the dogs, and towards the 
end of January went off to Turin. Sig- 
nora Candia, whose keen eyes Vincenzo’s 
excitement did not escape, would fain 
have said to her husband—Let us both 
go with Herr Wolfgang. She dared 
not. Only a fortnight since, the 
doctor who came now and then from 
Genoa to see Vincenzo had pronounced 
it advisable for him to stay another 
season at the sea-side, and this time to 
try the effect of sea-baths. 

Just at this moment Del Palmetto 
came on a flying visit to the Candias. 
He brought amazing news. Two hun- 
dred thousand French soldiers were 
posted on the other side of the Alps, 
ready, the moment the signal was given, 
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to come to our assistance. Volunteers 
were flocking into Piedmont from all 
parts of the Italian peninsula. The 
youth of Lombardy and Venetia were 
emigrating en masse. Men bearing the 
noblest names of Italy were glorying 
in the worsted epaulets of private sol- 
diers. Garibaldi was talked of as en- 
trusted with the organization of a legion. 

“T wish you could see Turin at this 
moment,” wound up Del Palmetto. “ It 
is worth seeing—full as an egg; and, as 
to pluck—I just wish you were there to 
judge for yourself.” 

Discourses of this kind were 
calculated to allay Vincenzo’s excite- 
ment. Rose, with a qualm, remarked 
his increasing restlessness ; the little ap- 
pe tite he had had, altogether failed, and 
his nights were again become sleepless. 
She set off for Genoa, went straight to 
the doctor, and placed the dilemma 
before him. ‘ What was she to do?” 

‘Take your husband to Turin imme- 
diately,” was the physician’s sensible 
reply. “The one essential consideration 
in Signor Candia’s case is a quiet mind. 
All the rest is merely accessory. Who 
knows, after all, but that the mental 
stimulus which he will find at Turin 
will act as beneficially on his health a 
sea-bathing !” 

On the evening of the same day, Rose 
said to her husband— 

“Suppose we go to Turin ourselves, 
and see all the fine doings Del Palmetto 
has been telling us about.” 

Vincenzo’s face brightened at this 
proposal. He said— 

“ T should like it of all things, I con 
fess—only .. . I know you would prefer 
going to Rumelli.” 

“‘ No, indeed,” said Rose ; “the Palace 
is no longer what it was to me when 

. when poor papa was there. Still 
I shall not be sorry to be nearer to it 
than I am here ; for then I can go over 
sometimes and look after owr atfiairs. 
Besides, you know I wish to go to Turin 
about the monument we talked of—and 
—lI like Turin, and feel an interest in 
all that is going on there at this mo- 
ment.” 

Vincenzo kissed his wife’s hand, and 
said— 
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“ You are very good to me.” 

“ And, if Iam, is it not my duty to be 
so to my husband ?” 

“Only your duty ?” asked Vincenzo, 

“T don’t mean that,” exclaimed Rose, 
“My duty, and my pleasure, too.” 

Signora Candia wrote, without further 
delay, to the Marchioness, begging her, 
if possible, to secure lodgings for them, 
The Marchioness wrote back that there 
were no lodgings to be had for love or 
money, but that Signor Onofrio, who 
was starting for Paris on a mission, 
begged to place his apartment, such as 
it was, at their service. Rose accepted 
the offer, and on the 23d February the 
Candias left Nervi, not without. regret, 
for the capital. They had spent nearly 
twelve months at the sea-side. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
VINCENZO'S BARK IN FULL SAIL 


Rose could not congratulate herself 
enough on the step she had taken, 
when she saw how instantaneous were 
the beneficial effects derived from it by 
her husband. After having spent a few 
days in Turin, Vincenzo grew quite 
another man from what he had lately 
been at Nervi. He ate well, slept better, 
and, along with his activity of body, 
quickly recovered his serenity of mind. 
And yet the weather was coldish and 
t, far from propitious to delicate 
people ; indeed, contrasted with that he 
had left, the climate of Turin was a 
decided change for the worse. Neither 
did the aspect of the city present any 
strikingly new feature to one who, like 
Candia, had seen it as full and far more 
excited in 1849. What subtle agency 
was there then busy with him? None 
other than the current of patriotic elec- 
tricity in the air, which he drank in 
with every breath he drew. Vincenzo 
felt himself in sympathetic communion 
with one and all of these thousands of 
his fellow-citizens crowding the streets, 
and revived in that feeling. 

He passed much of his time out of 
doors. He liked to loiter, with his wife 
or alone, as the case might be, under 
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the arcades of Via Po, and listen to the 
political effusions of the passers by, or 
of the shopkeepers, as they stood at 
their respective doors, comparing notes 
upon the posture of public affairs. Not 
one of the shop windows on his road, 
in which was exhibited the last political 
caricature, or the last published map of 
Italy, or the portraits of the leading 
men of the day, but he would halt at, 
staring at these novelties with quite a 
childish pleasure. Everybody and every- 
thing had an interest for him. The 
first time that he met Count Cavour 
under the colonnades of Piazza Castello, 
and witnessed the marks of tender 
reverence universally shown towards 
that great man, he could have leapt and 
wept for joy. If a drum beat, or a 
military band played within his hearing, 
he would set off running, like any 
schoolboy, to go and see the soldiers 
file past. If he chanced on young re- 
eruits at drill, in one or other of the 
squares, he was never tired of watching 
them, straining his eyes to single out 
who were the volunteers among them. 
It was in the course ef such physiogno- 
mic studies that one day Vincenzo dis- 
overed, in the ranks of an awkward 
squad, his German acquaintance of 
Nervi, and, the drill over, carried him 
home in triumph. 

Save Wolfgang, (who, from this day, 
spent all his hours of liberty with them), 
and the Del Palmettos, who called as 
often as they could, the Candias saw 
very few people—occasionally two or 
three of Vincenzo’s old fellow-students, 
met with in his perambulations. As 
for the Marchioness’s visits, they were 
generally short and hurried. She had 
more to do than she had time or strength 
for ; besides the epistolary propaganda 
which she carried on with every part of 
Italy, and which the pressure of the 
momentous circumstances had swollen 
to fabulous proportions, Signora Del 
Palmetto was the leading spirit of 
patriotic committees of all sorts and 
denominations, and the natural central 
point to which all belonging to the new 
and the old emigration converged. 
Ministers were not more busy than she 
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was. Her only moment—we must not 
call it of leisure, for of leisure she 
neither would nor could have any, but 
we will say of slackened work—was of 
an evening, when, perhaps, between a 
telegram received and one sent in answer, 
she found means of discussing the last 
news, and of anticipating what the 
morrow might bring forth, with a circle 
of distinguished visitors—senators, depu- 
ties, general officers, &c., who thronged 
her salons. Among these probably the 
most obscure, but not the least welcome, 
were often Rose and Vincenzo, ‘The 
Marchioness lost no opportunity of 
marking her partiality for Signora Can- 
dia, and her high appreciation of Vin- 
cenzu’s talents. Her golden opinion of 
the young man, aided and set off by 
his becoming modesty and good sense, 
shortly gained for him the sympathy 
and good will of all those he met at her 
house, 

Towards the end of the third week 
in March, Signor Onofrio returned from 
Paris. The Candias, who knew, through 
the Marchioness, the precise time he 
would arrive, had shifted their quarters 
the day before to a hotel where they 
had long before bespoken rooms. This 
arrangement did not please Vincenzo’s 
old friend, who insisted on their coming 
back and staying with him ; a tempting 
proposal, which, however, they resisted, 
aware that, at a moment like that, a 
public man in Onofrio’s position ought 
to have entire command of his time, 
and entire liberty of action. They 
managed, however, to see each other 
daily, and without hurry, by always 
dining together, one day at the Candias’ 
hotel, and the other at Onofrio’s house. 
Onofrio had brought from Paris such a 
stock of high spirits as made him young 
again, and the most entertaining com- 
panion possible. He made not the 
smallest attempt at diplomatic conceal- 
ment of the grounds of his buoyancy— 
or, perhaps more truly, it formed part of 
his diplomacy to be frank. In order to 
bring something to pass, it is often only 
necessary to give it out as certain and 
inevitable. It was upon no other prin- 
ciple that Count Cavour, assuredly no 
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novice in diplomacy, had been acting 
when, during the two past years, he 
had constantly asserted that a war 
against Austria had been decided on in 
Paris. 

The perfect harmony existing between 
Vincenzo and Rose could not but im- 
mediately and pleasantly impress so 
acute an observer as Vincenzo’s mentor. 
He was not slow in offering his con- 
gratulations. ‘You have,” said he, 
“achieved a conversion which does you 
great honour. I wish you could tell 
me how, that I might impart your re- 
cipe to some friends of mine, who 
stand in great need of some such help.” 

“Tt came of itself,” returned Vin- 
cenzo; “I can claim no merit in it, un- 
less it be a merit to have been long 
and dangerously ill.” 

“Perhaps it was just that—women 
are such queer fishes—anyhow, now 
that your wife has become a thorough 
patriot, she will no longer object to 
your doing something to serve your 
country, will she ?” 

“ T should say not,” replied Vincenzo ; 
“we shall see when the time comes.” 

“But the time ts come, my dear 
fellow. Within a month from this day 
we shall be at war, and you don’t mean, 
I suppose, to sit with your hands on 
your knees, while every Italian worth 
the name is striking a blow for his 
fatherland ?” 

“No, I do not ; but, except handling 
a musket, which I can’t do, I don’t see 
of what use I could be in a time of 
war.” 

“By giving that which rules the 
muskets—brains, sir, brains,” cried 
Onofrio. 

“ Well, such as I have, and my heart 
into the bargain, belong now and ever 
to my country ; only I don’t wish to be 
hasty, to seem so, at least—it is a whim, 
perhaps, but I would fain wait until 
affairs take a decisive turn.” 

Onofrio interpreted Vincenzo’s un- 
willingness to accept employment as a 
want of confidence in the completeness 
and durability of his wife’s conversion ; 
a want of confidence which Onofrio 


shared, and which had prompted him 
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to strike the iron while it was hot, 
However, he did not insist for the 
present. Onofrio was not entirely mis- 
taken. Vincenzo anticipated no difficulty 
as to his resumption of office from his 
wife ; she had humoured, nay, prevented, 
all his wishes—in a word, she had 
lately spoiled him to a degree which 
excluded even the thought of a possible 
opposition on her part. But Vincenzo 
was not sure that~her acquiescence to 
his again entering the service of the 
Government might not cost her a pang, 
and, generous and loving as he was, he 
wished to spare a possible pain, so long 
as the inflicting of it did not become a 
matter of absolute necessity ; for, if 
public affairs came to a crisis, he con- 
sidered that it would be his imperative 
duty to strike his blow, to use Onofrio’s 
words, in behalf of his country. It 
was true that Rose, especially since 
their arrival in Turin, had evinced, on 
political matters, opinions and feelings 
quite in unison with his own. But 
might she not do this out of complais- 
ance to him? The doubt was natural 
in one who could not help having deep- 
rooted impressions of her former ways 
of thinking, and of the tenacity with 
which she adhered to them. And 
yet this doubt was unfounded. Rose 
acted no part. She had to some extent 
caught the infection filling the ambient 
air—the judgments passed by the notable 
persons she met daily at the Marchio- 
ness’s had not been lost upon her—the 
enthusiasm which had incited numbers 
of youths belonging to the most illus- 
trious families of Italy, and with many 
of whom she was personally acquainted, 
to exchange their princely homes for 
the bare walls of a barrack—well, neither 
had that enthusiasm failed to elicit some 
sparks of responsive feeling in her own 
bosom. Rose was on the eve of becoming 
a thoroughgoing bond fide liberal. 

As days and weeks passed on, Vin- 
cenzo had more reasons than one to 
rejoice over his wise procrastination. 
The chances of war seemed rather to 
diminish than to increase. The Euro- 
pean Powers, awakened to the immi- 
nence of a general conflagration, strove 














with might and main to avertit. France, 
apparently at least, vigorously seconded 
these efforts. There came a day when 
even. Cavour himself, for a moment, 
despaired of the issue so long coveted. 
It was on the 19th of April that a tele- 
gram from Paris reached him—a laconic, 
imperious telegram—desiring him to 
accept, purely and simply, the preli- 
minaries of the Congress as set forth by 
the Powers. Now these preliminaries 
imported no less than the disbanding of 
the volunteers and the suspension of all 
armaments. It was an awful moment. 
Fortunately, the gods had struck with 
dementia those whom they designed to 
chastise. Three days after, two officers, 
in white uniforms, traversed the streets 
of Turin, bearers of the Austrian ulti- 
matum. Its tenour is too widely known 
to need repetition here. Cavour, and 
vith him twenty-four millions of Italians, 
breathed freely again. 

Count Buol’s haughty summons did 
not reach its destination until the 23d 
of April; but Austria’s rash deter- 
mination was known in official spheres 
as early as the 2lst. On the morning 
of that day, while sitting at breakfast 
with his wife, Vincenzo received a 
hurried scrawl, worded thus—“ Alea 
jacta est—the time for indecision is 


past. I have a capital post in view 
for you. Prepare yourwife. You shall 
hear all particulars viva voce. Onofrio.” 


Vincenzo remained thoughtful. 

“No bad news, I hope,” said Rose. 

“Quite the contrary—the news is 
excellent,” replied Vincenzo. “ War is 
all but declared.” 

“ Ah! so much the better,” said Rose. 
“But what, then, makes you look so 
grave ?” 

“The fear of giving you pain, dear. 
Onofrio warns me to get ready for active 
service.” 

“ Not as a soldier, not as a soldier,” 
cried Rose, springing to her feet, and 
clutching both Vincenzo’s hands. 

“No, no, not as a soldier. Alas! I 
am not fit for one,” said Vincenzo. 
“ But, even if I were, for your sake, I 
neither would nor ought to hazard my 
life. Onofrio expects me to serve my 
No. 48.—vou. vii. 
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country in some civil capacity, which he 
does not mention. You understand, 
Rose, that in this moment, when the 
storm is about to break over Italy, none 
of her sons worthy of the name can 
shrink from his duty without dis- 
honour.” 

“T would not, if I could, deter you 
from doing your duty,” said Rose, calmly ; 
“only I beg of you, I entreat you, Vin- 
cenzo, not to run any unnecessary risks.” 

“TI shall have no risks to run,” said 
Vincenzo—* probably I shall not even 
have to quit Turin. At all events, I 
promise, faithfully, to take as much care 
of myself as I would of you, dear 
Rose.” 

When, later in the day, Onofrio came 
with the details of the momentous in- 
telligence, and broached, not without 
misgiving, the question personal to Vin- 
cenzo, explaining the nature of thr 
appointment which was in store foe 
him, the good gentleman was most 
pleasantly surprised at the perfectly 
sensible view taken by Signora Candia 
of this opening for her husband, and 
also by her composed manner. Rose 
spoke like one who had taken it for 
granted that Vincenzo would not, indeed 
could not, hold back in an emergency 
such as the present; and, though not 
dissembling the pain which the prospect 
of even a short separation gave her 
(Vincenzo’s intended post involved his 
temporary removal from Turin), she de- 
clared that she submitted to it without 
a murmur, for their country’s sake. 
Onofrio took his leave, quite edified by 
her plain good sense and quiet fortitude. 
Signora Candia went through the ordeal 
with an equanimity which never failed 
her. What she had said to Onofrio she 
repeated to the Marchioness, and to all 
those who, when her husband’s appoint- 
ment became public, congratulated or 
condoled with her. She made no dis- 
play of a heroism which she did not 
feel. Still less did she make any 
mystery of how much rather she would 
have had her husband: working from 
morning to night in some office in 
Turin, than sent to the frontier, on ever 
so pacific an errand. As it was, she 
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submitted to the force of circumstances, 
and put her trust in God. 

The post assigned to Vincenzo had, 
in fact, some danger attached to it; 
but far more on the face of it than in 
reality. He was to be one of the secre- 
taries to the Civil Commissioner Extra- 
ordinary for the provinces of Vercelli 
and Novara, appointed by royal decree 
on the 26th. Both these open frontier 
towns—bearing the same name as their 
provinces—lying as they did out of the 
line of defence, forced upon the Pied- 
montese army by its comparatively small 
numbers, were inevitably doomed to be 
occupied by the Austrians. To explain 
to, and reconcile the populations of 
these districts, as far as possible, to this 
dire necessity ; to watch that no pre- 
tence for provocation was given to the 
snemy ; to re-assure, to guide, to help 
in every way compatible with the situa- 
tion—such was the mission confided to 
Vincenzo’s new chief. They had to 
start for their destination on the very 
day of their official appointment. Rose, 
as arranged beforehand, went to stay 
with the Marchioness till Vincenzo’s 
return. Del Palmetto was absent with 
his regiment at Chivasso, 

Vincenzo’s tenure of office was and 


could only be short. The Austrians 
crossed the Ticino on the 29th of 


April ; were at Novara by the 2d, and 
at Vercelli on the 5th of May. As the 
enemy advanced, so did the Civil Com- 
missioner and his staff fall back upon 
the points still unoccupied, doing all 
the little good they could in the re- 
stricted sphere of action left them. In- 
deed, as late as the 20th of the month, 
they remained in the near neighbourhood 
‘of the invading army—an always diffi- 
cult, and often precarious situation, and 
one which not unfrequently called for 
a certain amount of decision and pre- 
sence of mind. On the 20th, the Aus- 
trians retired into their positions behind 
the Po and the Sesia—a movement 
which freed the way to Vercelli, imme- 
diately occupied by Cialdini; and, a 
little later, to Novara, at one or other 
of which places the Commissioner and 
his suite tarried till the end of the 
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month. This is all that we choose to 
record as to this brief period of Vin- 
cenzo’s official career—this, and the fact 
that he found leisure and inclination to 
write daily to his wife. As for the 
rest, we have known him too long not 
to feel sure that he did his duty 
thoroughly, and we have every reason 
to believe that his pro tempore superior 
was emphatically of the same opinion. 
Vincenzo, on his return to Turin, 
met with the two rewards he most 
coveted—a very affectionate, indeed a 
positively enthusiastic, welcome from 
his wife ; and the warmest encomium 
that words could convey, from Onofrio, 
The looks and words of both friend 
and wife testified to how proud they 
were of him ; both anticipated for him 
a fresh field of action and of honour, 
Language of this sort, in Rose’s mouth, 
betokened a new and happy phase of 
feeling, that was hailed with rapture by 
her husband. The month that had just 
elapsed had been rich with startling 
impressions for Rose of many a kind— 
impressions which had raised her patri- 
otic fervour to the maximum of heat 
of which her nature was susceptible. 
Rose was made of flesh and blood after 
all; she loved the land of her birth, 
after her manner—probably loved it 
more than she herself knew; and to 
see it actually violated and trampled 
upon by the Austrians put her into 
such a storm and agony of pain and 
passion as to make her fairly forget 
that they, too, were Christians (one of 
her famous arguments against the war 
in 1848), and to see in them only the 
invaders and the enemies of her coun- 
try. The frantic exclamations, and 
tears, and prayers, with which the 
whole city had accompanied the king 
and the army on their departure for the 
camp, the awful solemnity of the days 
of suspense that followed, the mad ex- 
citement of the emperor's arrival at 
Alexandria, the intoxication of the vic- 
tories of Montebello and Palestro—Rose 
had seen and felt it all, and she was 
still vibrating with the noble emotions 
inseparable from such indescribable 
scenes and feelings. Hence her new- 














born pride in her husband and in the 
task he had accomplished ; hence her 


eagerness that he should be again 
employed. 


In this she was soon gratified. On 
the third day after his arrival, Vincenzo 
received a hurried note from the Mar- 
chioness del Palmetto, informing him 
that she had just seen Count Cavour, 
that he had expressed a wish to make 
Signor Candia’s personal acquaintance, 
and that he would receive him at such 
an hour of the same day. Signora 
Candia clapped her hands with delight. 

“TI only hope,” she said, suddenly 
checking herself, ‘that he is not going 
to send you away from this.” 

“T hope not,” returned Vincenzo ; 
“but I don’t see how I could decline 
to go; if he should.” 

“Couldn’t you tell him frankly,” per- 
sisted Rose, “that you would prefer 
some occupation in Turin ?” 

“Certainly, if I had a good reason to 
give,” observed the husband. 

Rose blushed scarlet, and said, “ All 
I can say is, that J have a good reason 
for not wishing you to go away.” 

And this reason of hers, to all appear- 
ance, was of so jealous a nature as not 
to permit of its being spoken aloud ; it 
was whispered in his ear. Whatever it 
was, it sent a thrill of joy through 
Vincenzo’s whole frame; he clasped her 
to his bosom, exclaiming, with warmth, 
“God bless your gentle heart, my dar- 
ling! Nothing now is wanting to my 
happiness. I will do my best not to be 
sent away—at least not for long.” 

He was not sent from Turin. Count 
Cavour, after a few kind words, said: 
“T hear that you know several lan- 
guages. I require some one to read 
every morning for me all the foreign 
newspapers comprised in this list, to 
point out to me all the passages which 
might prove injurious to our cause, and 
to contradict or refute such of them as I 
shall direct. Can you do this ?” 

“1 think I can,” answered Vincenzo. 

“Very well. Now, can you also un- 
dertake to write occasional articles, or 
even a series of articles, on subjects 


suggested by me, and that on the short- 
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est notice, and in a clear and familiar 
style ?” 

*T will do my best,” said Vincenzo 

“That’s it. Be here to-morrow morn 
ing at six, and ask for Signor Pietro. 
Signor Pietro will show you to a room, 
where you will find all the newspapers 
for your inspection. As soon as your 
work is done, bring it to me. You 
have only to knock at the little door 
opposite to that of your study, and you 
will find me. Come in, without wait 
ing for an answer. Good day.” 

Vincenzo on the morrow punctually 
followed these instructions, and from 
that moment found himself in daily 
communication with that man, a mere 
peep at whom in the street had been 
ever enough to make his heart leap for 
joy—the man in whom he had for years 
put his trust, his ambition, his pride 


This it was which gave his present 
appointment its greatest zest. On the 


other hand, the task was peculiarly 
congenial to his tastes and powers ; its 
only drawback the frequent inevitable 
hurry, and consequent insufficiency, of 
the directions he received. Vincenzo 
was left to guess much, and was lucky 
enough to guess well, and to give satis- 
faction. We need scarcely say that his 
rectifications and refutations of hostil 
foreign articles, as well as his leaders on 
such and such a subject, were inserted 
either in the official gazette, or in the 
semi-ofticial papers. 

Meanwhile, the course of the war, if 
not smooth, was yet invariably prosper- 
ous for the Allied forces; the victory of 
Magenta had opened the road to Milan ; 
the victory of Solferino brought them 
to the walls of Peschiera. All eyes 
were now turned to the Quadrilateral 
Venice, from the other side of it, was 
already stretching her fettered arms 
towards her deliverers. One more 
strenuous effort, and Italy was free from 
the Alps to the Adriatic, and the grand 
programme of Milan became an accom- 
plished fact. The peace of Villafranca 
fell like an extinguisher upon thes 
bright prospects. The nation, suddenly 
plunged into darkness, reeled as if drunk. 
Cavour felt himself in the way, and 
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resigned. Vincenzo would have fain 
also retired into private life, but the 
great minister said to him, “ Now that 
the sword fails us, reason the more for 
sticking to the pen, the sole weapon left 
us. The appointment I created fur you 
has answered too well not to make me 
hold to its continuance. I shall recom- 
mend you to my successor, and—well, 
perhaps we may meet here again some 
of these days.” Vincenzo obeyed, and 
continued to perform his duty faith- 
fully, earnestly, scrupulously; but his 
heart was no longer in it. Rose shared 
in his disappointment, and soothed and 
comforted him like a true wife. 

Little by little, however, the sunken 
spirits of the nation rallied ; all hands 
joined in the manwuvre ; and by dint of 
concord, industry, and perseverance, the 
vessel which bore the destinies of Italy, 
stranded for a moment, was made to 
float again. True enough, that the crew 
missed from the helm the tried steers- 
man in whom they had put all their 
trust ; but they knew that he was still in 
the same boat, and that his strong arm 
and clear head were at hand, if need 
were, and answered for its safety. Con- 
fidence gradually revived, and the course 
of events justified the feeling. It is not 
our province to dwell or even to touch 
upon that series of facts which inter- 
vened between Cavour’s resignation and 
his resumption of office, and which must 
be present to every memory. We ac- 
cordingly take up again the thread of 
our simple narrative. 

We hinted, not long ago, that the 
future held in store a great joy for Vin- 
cenzo; we may now add, that the happy 
consummation of his hopes took place 
in November. Rose made him a present 
of the most wonderful little creature 
that ever graced the eyes of fond parents, 
and which was christened Rose. Vin- 
cenzo insisted on the name, as the only 
one that, by any possibility, suited the 
tiny rosy fairy. The Marchioness del 
Palmetto and Signor Onofrio were god- 
father and godmother to the child. I 
leave you to imagine the pleasurable 
excitement and the heartfelt rejoicings 
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incident to such an occasion. Vincenzo 
had not long enjoyed his paternal dig- 
nity, when another piece of good fortune 
happened to him and to his whole 
country. On the 17th January, 1860, 
Count Cavour once more held the 
reins of government, and that daily 
intercourse with the great man, so pre- 
cious to Vincenzo, was again his pri- 
vilege. Cavour was in high spirits, less 
straitened for time, and much more com- 
municative, and disposed to take the 
young man into his confidence, than he 
had had either leisure or inclination to 
be during the period of their former 
relations. The sphere and importance 
of the work required of Vincerizo in- 
creased in direct ratio with the con- 
fidence he inspired; and more than one 
official document, jealously guarded from 
all profane eyes, was allowed to pass 
under his, for purposes it would take us 
too long to detail. The three months 
that followed after Cavour’s return to 
office passed like lightning for Vincenzo. 
They were the fullest and happiest of 
his life. 

All the cravings of his nature, all the 
claims of his heart and intellect, were at 
one and the same time satisfied. He 
had, in the first place, just work enough, 
and that of the sort he preferred, to 
enhance the hours of sweet leisure and 
privacy of home ; he had the conscious- 
ness of being useful, and the prospect 
of an honourable career, with a seat in 
parliament as soon as he should be of 
the requisite age ; he beheld his coun- 
try, his hourly anxious preoccupation, 
moving on slowly, but steadily, in spite of 
vind and tide, towards a better future ; 
and, to crown all, he was blessed in the 
affection of his wife, and in the joys of 
paternity. Withal, his health, without 
being strong, was good enough. Indeed, 
if one of those kindly disposed fairies, 
whose business it was in olden times to 
bestow gifts on poor mortals, had pre- 
sented herself to him, and told him to 
form a wish and it should be granted, 
Vincenzo would have been fairly puzzled 
what wish to form. 

To be continued. 
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THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 


How comes it, Flora, that, whenever we 
Play cards together, you invariably, 
However the pack parts, 
Still hold the Queen of Hearts ? 


I’ve scanned you with a scrutinizing 
gaze, 
Resolved to fathom these your secret 
ways: 
But, sift them as I will, 
Your ways are secret still. 


T ext and shuffle ; shuffle, cut, again ; 
But all my cutting, shuffling, proves in 
vain : 
Vain hope, vain forethought too ; 
That Queen still falls to you. 


I dropped her once, prepense ; but, ere 
the deal 

Was dealt, your instinct seemed her loss 
to feel : 


ON 


“There should be one card more,” 
You said, and searched the floor. 


I cheated once ; I made a private notch 
In Heart-Queen’s back, and kept a lyna~ 
eyed watch ; 
Yet such another back 
Deceived me in the pack : 


The Queen of Clubs assumed by arts 
unknown 
An imitative dint that seemed my own; 
This notch, not of my doing, 
Misled me to my ruin. 


Tt baffles me to puzzle out the clue, 
Which must be skill, or craft, or luck 
in you: 
Unless, indeed, it be 
Natural affinity. 
Curistina G. Rosserri. 


PHYSICAL PAIN, 


BY FRANCIS ED, ANSTIE, M.D. 


Amvone the mysteries of physiology, 
there is one which, in spite of its ob- 
scurity, by its universal interest compels 
every one to attempt some sort of solu- 
tion of it, however unsatisfactory, for 
his own private guidance—I mean the 
nature and causation of physical pain, 
and the place in the scale of vital phe- 
nomena which ought to be assigned to 
it. Of late years, some real success 
appears to have attended the efforts 
of physiologists ; not that the essential 
nature of pain is at all understood, but 
that we begin to appreciate more cor- 
rectly the bodily conditions to which 
it is attached, and the manner in which 
it is so attached. What lends a special 
interest to the results obtained by the 
latest researches on this question is, 


that we appear to be approaching 
towards conclusions which are essen- 
tially the same with those which were 
arrived at by the two greatest philo- 
sophers of antiquity, and which have 
been more or less forgotten or ob- 
scured amidst the speculations of later 
ages. 

It is to Plato, as Sir W. Hamilton 
has pointed out, that we owe the 
first enunciation of this interesting and 
important series of propositions. In 
the Philebus he puts into the mouth 
of Socrates the following statement of 
his theory of the production of pleasure 
and pain: “I say, then, that, whenever 
“the harmony in the frame of any 
“animal is loosened, a loosening is 
“ made in its constitution, and at the 
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“same time pains are produced. . . 

* But, when the harmony is restored, 
“and the breach is healed, we should 
‘say that then pleasure is produced,” 
&c. And he instances, as_illustra- 
tions of these opposite conditions, the 
pain of hunger and thirst, and the 
pleasure caused by the removal of the 
emptiness which causes them, by means 
of food and drink. In the ninth book 
of the Republic he carefully guards 
against the supposition, that pain and 
pleasure are the mere negations of each 
‘ther, or that it is necessary that the 
one should in all cases precede the 
other. In the Timzus he restates the 
doctrine thus: “This, then, is what 
“we should think concerning pleasure 
‘and pain: an impression produced in 
‘us contrary to nature, and violently, 
* produces pain—one that is agreeable 
‘to our nature, however powerful, 
‘ pleasure ; whereas an impression that 
‘is gentle and gradual is unfelt, and 
‘the contrary to these produces con- 
* trary effects.” From a comparison of 
these passages it is obvious that the 
central idea of Plato’s doctrine was 
that pain implied an interruption of 
the bodily harmony, and that the 
severity of the pain would be propor- 
tionate to the disorganizing violence of 
this interruption. 

From this idea it seems but a step to 
the theory which was held by Aris- 
totle, which he propounds in the tenth 
book of the Nichomachean Ethics, and 
which is substantially this—that plea- 
sure is the necessary accompaniment of 
the perfect operation of any bodily 
energy which is directed upon a suita- 
ble object, and that the most perfect 
energy, exerted upon the most suitable 
object, is accompanied with the highest 
sense of pleasure. Pain is, of course, 
always the accompaniment of imperfect, 
hindered, or misdirected energy. Sir W. 
Hamilton has virtually adopted a slight 
modification of this theory : “ Pleasure,” 
says he, “is the result of certain har- 
* monious relations—of certain agree- 
“ ments ; pain, on the contrary, the effect 
“ of certain unharmonious relations, of 
“certain disagreements. Pleasure is a 
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“ reflex of the spontaneous and unim- 
“ peded exertion of a power of whose 
“energy we are conscious ; pain, a 
** reflex of the overstrained or repressed 
“ exertion of such a power.”—( Lectures 
on Metaphysics, ii. p. 440.) 

It would be interesting, I think, to 
test the value of this theory by ex- 
amining as to how far it applies to 
the phenomena of physical pain, as 
they are seen with the eyes of modern 
physiology and bed-side observation. 

Let us first take the simplest variety 
of physical pain. This is to be found 
in ordinary neuralgia (e.g. tic doulou- 
reux, sciatica), because here the painful 
sensation is well pronounced ; and, at 
the same time, there is the minimum 
of organic change in the affected part. 
Now there can be little doubt that, in 
an affection of this kind, the conditions 
are such as point to a low degree of 
vitality in the painful nerve. The prin- 
cipal momenta of the proof of this are 
as follows :—1. The general bodily con- 
dition is, in the large majority of cases, 
obviously one of defective nutrition. 
2. The pain may be relieved—when it 
can be relieved at all—by means which 
improve the general nutrition, and espe- 
cially by such as tend to the formation 
of blood highly qualified for the effec- 
tive nutrition of nerve-tissue. 3. The 
pain may be temporarily relieved either 
by means which merely cause an in- 
creased blood-supply to the painful 
nerve (e.g. blisters, hot fomentations, 
shampooing), or by means which in- 
crease the activity of the general cir- 
culation (e.g. alcoholic drinks, strong 
muscular exercise). 4. The pain is 
directly aggravated by the withdrawal 
of blood either from the part or frm 
the general circulation. Instances mu 
be familiar to most persons, in which 
the occurrence of a severe nose-bleed- 
ing, or other hemorrhage, has aggra- 
vated a slight nervous pain into the 
severest kind of neuralgia. 5. Neu- 
ralgic pain is often arrested by the 
occurrence of slight inflammation of the 
nerve. 

An apparent objection to these argu- 
ments may be raised from the fact that 




















the application of continuous cold will 
sometimes relieve neuralgia ; but this is 
because the part is thereby rendered 
dead for the time, and is incapable of 
feeling pain at all. And, as soon as the 
nerve is allowed to resume its former low 
degree of vitality, the pain will return. 
A second objection may be grounded on 
the fact that the medicines known as 
narcotics, when taken into the body 
will relieve pain, and that we know 
that narcosis is a’ paralysing, devital- 
izing process. But it is necessary to 
observe that the so-called “ narcotics ” 
act in two ways. Given in small doses, 
they are purely stimulant (at least the 
majority of them are), and tend directly 
to increase the vital power of the nerves 
when this is low. Given in large doses, 
(true narcosis), they do indeed paralyse, 
or reduce the sensory nerves to a con- 
dition resembling death. And thus both 
the small and the large dose of a “ nar- 
cotic” may relieve pain: but the former 
has a beneficial, the latter a poisonous, 
action on the system at large. 

Passing now from the simpler form 
of pain, as illustrated by neuralgia, to 
the more complex forms observed in 
some inflammations, we find ourselves 
confronted with what, at first sight, 
appears to be an instance of pain occur- 
ring under totally opposite conditions 
to those which we have been consider- 
ing ; namely, in organs, which from the 
nature of the case must contain, on 
the whole, much more blood than usual, 
and in which the vital processes might 
be supposed to be performed with un- 
usual energy. But the phenomena of 
painful inflammations may be explained 
by dividing them into two classes :— 
(1) those in which the pain only occurs 
at the commencement; (2) those in 
which it persists. 1. It has been 
pointed out, by Dr. Radcliffe, that this 
is the normal type of inflammation ; and 
that the pain is to be referred to the 
preliminary stage of irritation. This 
stage is marked by coldness of skin, 
shivering, and general contraction of 
tie bloodvessels ; and there is little 
doubt that the nerves are in a condi- 
tion of unusual feebleness, and of elec- 
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tric disturbance owing to that feebleness. 
3ut, as soon as the second stage, or that of 
inflammation proper, accompanied with 
excited circulation, commences, sponta- 
neous pain ceases, and only tenderness 
on pressure remains. 2. But in certain 
cases pain persists after the congestive 
stage has commenced, and the skin is 
hot and the pulse throbbing. These 
cases, however, are universally such as 
are distinguished by the fact that the 
nerves of the inflamed part are subjected 
either to compression, or to friction or 
stretching, both of which are only varie- 
ties of compression. We are immedi- 
ately reminded by this of the tender- 
ness to pressure which, in the ordinary 
course of an inflammation, follows the 
cessation of spontaneous pain ; and we 
perceive the probability that the con- 
tinuance of the pain, during the con- 
gestive stage, is the result of the acci- 
dentul presence of pressure — more 
especially as the pain is severest in 
those instances where there is constant 
Sriction going on. 

In the next place, let us think of pain 
as it results from injuries of the body 
from without. In the case of cutting 
wounds it is obvious that the nerves of 
the part will be more or less drained of 
blood by the incision, and also pressed 
upon by the blood extravasated around 
them. In the case of bruises, the nerves 
will be subjected to pressure, both from 
the blow and subsequently from blood 
extravasated around them.” 

Then as to the phenomena of the 
mortification of parts : it is well known 
that the pain is severest shortly before 
the nerves (usually the last structures 
to die) are about to become altogether 
dead. Again, in recovery from frost- 
bite, or from profound alcoholic intoxi- 
cation, the nerves, during their struggle 
from temporary death, through low de- 
grees of vitality, up to a state of healthy 
energy, are excessively painful. 

1 Medical readers will be at once reminded 
of the case of sub-fascial suppuration, of pleu- 


- risy and peritonitis, and of gout, respectively. 


2 It is probable that injury to nerves, 
whether by cutting, pricking, or bruising, 
causes a diminution of their normal electricity 
—another source of vital depression. 
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The varieties of physical pain which 
we have mentioned, so far, certainly do 
appear, when stripped of their accidents 
and regarded in their essential charac- 
teristics, to present one common type ; 
or, to speak with proper diffidence on so 
difficult a subject, they suggest an idea 
of their probable oneness. But, if it be 
ultimately decided that this agreement 
of character really does distinguish‘them, 
we shall undoubtedly be obliged to refer 
them to the class of “ pains which are 
the reflex of impeded energy.” 

With regard to the supposed class of 
“pains which are the reflex of an over- 
stimulated energy,” I would submit that 
there is some confusion of ideas here. 
The pain produced is not contempora- 
neous with the excessive energy, but 
with the exhausted condition in which 
the organ remains after the energy has 
operated. The brain, for instance, which 
has been labouring beyond its strength 
has really been consuming its tissue 
faster than nutrition can repair it, until 
at last it comes to have an imperfect 
energy, owing to want of material in 
itself ; and the result is a condition of 
the nervous system which, as far as its 
outward symptoms go, closely resembles 
the “irritative” stage of an inflammatory 
disease, such as I have already described 
it, with pale, cold, shrunken skin, and 
a tendency to shiver; it is under such 
circumstances as these that the headache 
of over-worked brain sets in. The mus- 
cles of the boy who is going through his 
first fencing lesson have already been 
much exhausted, and the nerves that 
supply them have shared that exhaus- 
tion, before they get into that condition 
in which movement is attended with 
pain. The pain occurs during a state 
of disorganization, when it would cer- 
tainly seem that the energy must be 
impeded, And this probability is in- 
creased on consideration of the fact that 
in certain exceptional cases, where nutri- 
tion can be proportionately increased to 
meet the excessive waste of tissue, the 
sense of fatigue, and the pain which 
naturally accompanies it, are not pro- 
duced, or are produced only in a much 


less degree than they would otherwise be. 


An apparent instance of pain, occur- 
ring as the reflex of over-strained energy, 
is to be found in the painful fatigue 
which affects organs of special sense, 
such as the eye or the ear, when they 
have strenuously been directed, for long 
periods of time, to the appreciation of 
external objects. But the supposition 
is doubly inappropriate in this case. It 
is inappropriate for the same reason as 
in the cases already alluded to, because 
the painful feeling is not the accompani- 
ment of the energy, but of the exhaus- 
tion which succeeds it. And itis further 
inappropriate, because it is irreconcil- 
able with what we know of the structure 
and functions of the organs of distinctive 
sense. For these organs consist essen- 
tially of nervous expansions on the sur- 
face of the body, which passively receive 
certain impressions (for the reception of 
which they are specially fitted) of which 
the mind takes active apprehension. 
When by an exercise of volition we 
place the organ in the best position for 
receiving external impressions, and by 
the exercise of attention provide that the 
whole perceptive faculty of the mind 
shall take note of these impressions, it 
will be found that the organ is capable 
of receiving a certain number of them, 
for a certain length of time, without 
fatigue—that is, without physical injury. 
But beyond this limit it is impossible 
to go; the only result of any effort in 
this direction will be a confusion of all 
the impressions received, and a sense of 
painful fatigue, which is obviously the 
reflex of an impeded energy (using that 
word, energy, as Hamilton does, to ex- 
press passive as well as active processes). 
The receptive capacity of an organ of 
distinctive sense must surely be pro- 
portioned strictly to the state of its 
nutrition, and hence we can under- 
stand how that capacity may be in- 
creased by anything (eg. gentle and 
regular exercise) which may improve 
the nutrition of the organ. Such im- 
provement, however, must be the work 
of time ; meanwhile it appears to be a 
contradiction in terms to say that an 
organ whose duty is passively to receive 
certain impressions can be “ stimulated,” 
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at any particular moment, to receive 
more of those impressions than its 
actual capacity is adapted for. With 
regard to cases in which strong emotion 
seems to intensify the acuteness of any 
sense to a preternatural degree, while at 
the same time a feeling of pain is pro- 
duced, it may be remarked that these 
cases, on careful analysis, range them- 
selves under the head of special and 
exaggerated attention. <A familiar illus- 
tration of this kind of phenomenon is to 
be found in one of the most admirable 
scenes of Scott's “Old Mortality.” 
Henry Morton is awaiting in agonized 
suspense the striking of the hour at 
which the Covenanters have threatened 
to kill him. With inimitable skill the 
author describes the strange sense of 
monstrosity with which the prisoner’s 
imagination invests all the objects in 
the room; the central point of in- 
terest being the ticking of the clock 
which marks the flight of his few re- 
maining minutes of life. “ The light 
“tick of the clock thrilled on his ear 
“with such loud, painful distinctness, 
“as if each sound were the prick of a 
“bodkin inflicted on the naked nerve 
“of the organ.” This description is 
perfectly true to nature, and is therefore 
valuable. It carefully avoids leading 
us to suppose that Morton’s senses were 
really heightened ; on the contrary, every 
word is designed to show that his at- 
tention was morbidly fixed on certain 
sights and sounds, and especially on the 
sound of the clock, which therefore 
seemed louder than it would have done 
had his attention been divided between 
the variety of objects which would have 
interested one whose mind was calm. 
And this is not improbably the true 
explanation of the apparent exaltation 
of sense which strong emotion causes ; 
and, also, as Dr. Chambers has remarked, 
of the similar phenomena which have 
been so often observed in fevers, and in 
mania, It would appear, then, that 
we have no right to assume that our 
senses can be momentarily “ exalted” at 
all, in the strict sense of the word ; and 
that still less can pain be predicated as 
the reflex of such supposed exaltation. 
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Such is the brief outline of the more 
salient facts which appear to support 
the ancient belief that pain is the result 
of a destruction of the bodily harmony 
which causes an impediment to the 
exertion of the bodily energies. Wo 
must now glance at certain phenomena 
which at first sight appear rather to 
contradict this opinion—the phenomena, 
namely, of Narcosis. By Narcosis I 
must be understood to mean, exclu- 
sively, the action of large doses of the 
substances called Narcotics upon the 
organism. This action is essentially a 
paralysis, affecting the various portions 
of the nervous system successively, till, 
in extreme cases, it reaches those more 
important parts of it without the action 
of which life cannot continue. Now, if 
pain were the reflex of impeded energy 
(that is, its constant potential! accom- 
paniment), it would appear that every 
instance of the production of Narcosis 
ought to be attended, in the stage 
which immediately precedes the pro- 
duction of paralysis, or temporary 
death of the nerves, with pain; and, 
also, that in every such case, where 
recovery takes place, the passage of the 
nerves from complete paralysis to com- 
plete energy ought to be painful. But, 
in the case of the inhalation of chloro- 
form for surgical purposes, it is notorious 
that neither during the induction of, 
nor the recovery from, narcosis, does 
any pain occur, save in exceptional 
instances. It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that in chloroform-narcosis, the 
brain begins to be paralysed at a very 
early stage, and the perceptive faculty 
is thenceforth only alive to such im- 
pressions as fall with some impetus 
upon the organs of sense ; and that this 
brain-paralysis is not recovered from till 
the sensory nerves, as far as can be 
judged, have already shaken off the 
influence of the narcotic. This cireum- 
stance, I believe, affords the explanation 
of the fact that pain is not a constant 
phenomenon in narcosis, For, in the 
case of narcotics which do not, at such 
an early stage, paralyse the brain, pain 

1 Potential only, because it might be un- 
perceived, owing to the direction of the mind. 
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really is produced: witness the well- 
known effects of large doses of alcohol, 
which often cause headache before 
drunkenness, and almost always during 
the recovery from it. The same remarks 
apply accurately to the effects of opium, 
and of every other slowly-acting narcotic 
with which I am acquainted, provided 
the dose, and the condition of the 
patient taking it, are such as allow of 
the production of true narcosis at all. 
And this leads me to remark, that even 
chloroform, provided its entry to, or 
exit from, the body be slowly accom- 
plished, instead of, as usual, very rapidly, 
will cause pain both before the induc- 
tion of complete narcosis, and during 
recovery from its effects. I have proved 
this in my own person, by swallowing 
as large a dose of chloroform as was cons 
sistent with safety : narcosis was pro- 
duced very slowly, with great depression 
aud severe headache. The recovery was 
intentionally delayed by my sitting per- 
fectly quiet, and fasting, in a room of 
moderate temperature, so as to limit 
respiration, and excretion generally, as 
much as possible; the result was, not 
merely headache, but neuralgic pains all 
over the body, lasting for about two 
hours. During this time of pain, the 
power of perception of external objects 
by the touch was very imperfect. This 
is a very different order of things from 
that which presents itself in ordinary 
chloroform inhalation. 

It is obvious that an immense field 
lies open for research as to the ne- 
cessary conditions of physical pain. 
How much may be done in the course 
of the next few years it is impossible to 
say, since we have already taken a great 
stride in advance of previous know- 
ledge, owing to the researches of Dubois 
Reymond, Humboldt, Matteucci, and 
others, upon the natural electricity of 
nerve and muscle. This department of 
inquiry is hardly more than opened, as it 
were, but few physiologists having fairly 
engaged in it (although these few are 
illustrious) ; yet already we are in pos- 
session of priceless facts. We know, 
for instance, that the electrical condition 
of nerve which exists during pain, is a 





reversal of the ordinary electrical state ; 
and there is the strongest possible 
ground for suspecting that the abnormal 
electric condition is the sign of a lowered 
vitality. If the freshly amputated limb 
of a frog be placed in such a position, 
that its principal nerve forms part of the 
circuit of a galvanometer, and the indi- 
cating needle be allowed to settle intothe 
position which represents the natural 
electricity of the nerve; and if now a 
hot iron be approached sufficiently near 
to the nerve to inflict a physical damage 
on it, by removing some of its moisture, 
the needle will suddenly swing to a 
position indicating a reversal of the 
ordinary electric state ; but, unless the 
damage has been too extensive it may 
be recovered from, and the normal 
electric state resumed, on allowing the 
nerve to re-imbibe moisture, in other 
words, to be re-nourished. This is only 
one fact from a number of equally 
striking ones, which might be adduced 
from the annals of modern experimental 
research, the tendency of which cer- 
tainly appears to be towards the 
conclusion that pain is a reflex of low- 
ered vitality. 

One source of possible confusion in 
dealing with this subject of pain must 
be touched on. The usage of ordinary 
speech tends too much towards the 
neglect of clear distinction between per- 
ception proper, and sensation propér. 
The former faculty takes cognisance of 
external objects in the way of accurate 
distinction—the latter merely appre- 
ciates the pleasurable or painful nature 
of the impression. The law of correla- 
tion between them is stated by Hamil- 
ton in this way :—That sensation proper 
and perception proper must always 
cp-exist, but that, so far from existing in 
equal degrees, their respective amounts 
are in exactly inverse proportion to 
each other. The more receptive of 
pleasurable or painful sensations an 
organ may be, the less adapted is it to 
the purposes of distinctive perception. 
There is no space here to discuss the 
value of the evidence adduced by 
Hamilton in support of this dogma, nor 
the anatomical theory which he pro- 
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pounded in accordance with it. But I 
may mention here one or two facts 
which seem to me of value, which have 
come under my observation, and which 
appear to support this law. In giving 
chloroform for surgical purposes, it is 
of course the object to produce only 
just that amount of paralysis of the 
nervous system, which will allow of 
painless cutting, &c. ; but the extent to 
which the paralysing process must be 
earried varies much, according to the 
sensitiveness of the parts. Thus the 
observation of a large number of cases 
of operation under chloroform, enables 
us to speak with certainty as to the 
comparative sensibility of different 
parts ; and in this way we are enabled to 
assert with confidence, that the “ quick” 
of the toe-nail is nearly the most sensi- 
tive part of the body. Now, the quick 
of the toe-nail, where undefended by the 
nail itself, though exquisitely sensi- 
tive, is remarkably deficient in the 
power of distinctive perception, as may 
be tested, provided sufficient caution be 
employed, by examining how far the 
part has the power of deciding whether 
one or two objects are impressed on it. 
This isthe well-known method of Weber, 
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who tests the sensibility of parts by 
their power to recognise the impressions 
made by a pair of blunted compass 
points as two and not one, when the 
compasses are opened to a greater or 
a less extent. It is probable that 
Hamilton was right in supposing that 
the employment of such a test as this 
is quite useless, unless we first make 
up our minds clearly as to what we 
are testing—whether perceptive power, 
or merely impressibility to sensations. 

It may be hoped that the statements 
made in this short paper have indicated 
good reasons for the general recon- 
sideration of popular ideas of pain. 
Whatever may be the opinion of men 
of science, it is certain that the com- 
mon conception of pain is that of 
an active force, to be subdued, or smo- 
thered, by various debilitating and 
paralysing measures. That such an 
assumption is very far from being 
warranted by the present state of 
science is, I hope, made tolerably ob- 
vious by the facts above collected ; and 
I believe it is not unimportant that a 
mistrust of such assumptions should be 
generally diffused. 


MR. D’ARCY THOMPSON’S “ANCIENT LEAVES.”? 


BY JOHN 


Ir to reproduce the matter, manner, and 
spirit of an author be, as Southey says, 
the perfection of translation, it will no 
doubt be admitted that, in this branch 
of literature, great advances have lately 
been made. There has not been, with- 
in our recollection, any scarcity of word- 
for-word dictionary translations of the 
best Latin and Greek authors, tolerably 
accurate and fit for the use—or abuse if 
you will—of schoolboys. Such transla- 
tions have generally transformed Latin 
and Greek vocables into English ones, 





1 Ancient Leaves: Translations and Para- 
phrases from Poets of Greece and Rome. By 
D’Arey W. Thompson. 
Douglas. 


Edmonston and 





KERR. 


and have, accordingly, given us the 
matter of the original pretty well, with, 
in many cases, little of the manner and 
less of the spirit ; and where verse has 
been done into prose, with little, if any, 
of either. We do not class among 
these such books as the Oxford trans- 
lation of Tacitus, Davis and Vaughan’s 
Republic of Plato, Kennedy’s De 
Corona, Blackie’s A®schylus, and some 
others. In all these the English 
is vigorous and idiomatic, and the 
representation of the original is very 
generally correct. In translation, an 
approximation is often all that can be 
aimed at. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive of idiomatic English which 
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would more than fairly represent the 
condensed style of Tacitus, or some of 
the speeches from Thucydides, 

Without discussing the question, 
as to whether it is not better that 
Greek prose and poctry alike should 
be translated into prose, we may assume 
as @ priort probable that what has 
taken gracefully a rhythmical form in 
the poetical mind of one people, will 
admit of a similar investiture in that of 
another. The element common to all 
poetical composition, and in virtue of 
which it is called poetical, can, in all 
probability, be expressed in a form more 
or less similar to the original one. A 
good poetical translation from a foreign 
tongue may, therefore, be assumed as a 
not impossible achievement. But it 
is also a desirable one ; for it is beyond 
a doubt that, when passion of any 
kind is expressed in a suitable me- 
trical form, much of its power is due 
to the fact that the form of expression 
is metrical. Let any one take a spirited 
piece of verse and make prose of it, and 
he will find that in the simple arrange- 
ment of the very same words in a 
metrical form, there is a swing, vigour, 
and effect, which prose wants. 

But, while good poetical translation 
is possible and desirable, it is far from 
easy. The repeated attempts at the 
rendering of Homer that are being, or 
have lately been, made, and the vexed 
question as to the most suitable measure, 
are proofs of the dissatisfaction felt 
with all previous attempts. Pope and 
Dryden have given us, in some respects, 
a very fine Homer and Virgil, but a 
Homer and Virgil of their own. ‘The 
original Homer is to Pope’s as the 
athlete of rough old times, strong of 
thew and broad of chest, is to the still 
handsome, more refined, but enervated 
dandy of the present—a Homer-and- 
water. Professor Blackie gave us, some 
years ago, in his translation of A°schylus, 
a proof that good English verse to- 
gether with the preservation of the 
spirit of the original, was a possible 
task. No one, who has not tried, can 
have any idea of the difficulty of ren- 
dering that author at once accurately 
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and elegantly, or of avoiding diffuse- 
ness ; but, whatever may be said of this 
there is no doubt that, esthetically, his 
translation is a very good one. He has 
caught the spirit of his author more 
successfully than any of his fellow- 
labourers in the same field. 

The little volume now before us we 
do not hesitate to pronounce one of the 
most successful of its kind we have seen. 
Its perusal suggested to us an addition 
that might be made to Southey’s de- 
finition of a perfect translation, viz. 
“that it should not seem to be a trans- 
“ation at all.” This is a merit which 
it has beyond any other book of the 
same kind with which we are acquainted. 
While the translation is almost literal, 
we feel as if we were reading an ori- 
ginal composition ; and, familiar as we 
are with many of the passages, we read 
them in their English dress with a 
feeling of their reality, and an interest 
in their incidents, we never felt before. 
This effect is increased by the almost 
unmixed Saxon which the author has 
chosen as their fitting dress, and over 
which he shows a mastery far from 
common. 

The volume is from the pen of Mr. 
D’Arcy W. Thompson, of the Edinburgh 
Academy, and contains translations of 
the Ajax of Sophocles, a choice scene 
from the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euri- 
pides, extracts from Homer, and a 
number of minor Latin pieces. 

The Ajax holds the place of honour, 
and to it we first invite attention. A 
short sketch of the play may not be 
unacceptable to readers unacquainted 
with the original. 

Ajax, one of the bravest of the 
Greeks who joined the expedition 
against Troy, enraged at the slight put 
upon him by the chiefs, in awarding 
the arms of Achilles to Ulysses instead 
of himself, determined to avenge it by 
slaying the Atridew, and others whom 
he considered the authors of his dis- 
grace. With many of the highest 
qualities of a hero, he has the fault of 
being self-reliant to the extent of im- 
piety, inasmuch as he boasts that his 
bravery needs not the assistance of the 
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gods, and by it alone he can win re- 
nown and the foremost place. For this 
impiety the Nemesis of the gods over- 
takes him, as he is about to fall on the 
Atride. He is seized with madness, 
and, mistaking sheep and cattle for his 
intended victims, he slaughters them. 
On coming to himself, and perceiving 
what a laughing-stock he must become 
to his fellow-soldiers, his remorse and 
shame are overwhelming, and are 
delineated by the tragedian with mar- 
vellous power. His folly seems irre- 
trievable ; he has “lost use, and name, 
and fame,” and has nothing left him 
but to die. He kills himself ; and here 
an English author would have brought 
the play to an end, but the importance 
attached by the Greeks to the rites of 
sepulture protracts the action, till burial, 
at first refused, is at length granted. 
The interest flags, however, after his 
death, and the closing scenes would, to 
an English audience, materially mar 
the effect of the piece. 

His wife thus describes his behaviour 
after he has slain the herds (301-322) : 
“ And at the last he issued out of doors, 

And with some fancied creature of the brain 

In hoastful words held converse of the kings, 

The Atridz and Ulysses, laughing the while 

At all the vengeance that he held in store ; 

Then came indoors, where by most slow 
degrees, 

Little and little his poor wits came back : 

But, when the horror all around grew clear, 

He oa his forehead, shrieked aloud, and 
e 

Down in amongst the weltering carcases ; 

And there he sat with his hair clenched in 
both hands. 

So for a while he sat without a word ; 

hen burst he out into most awful threats 

Unless J told him the whole story out, 

And let him know the case wherein he 
stood. 
And I, my friends, in terror told him all, 

All — I knew ; and straightway he burst 

ou 

Into a groan, the like of which I ne’er 

Had — before from him ; for he was 

won 

To reckon such the mark of a mean soul ; 

And so with him ’twas no shrill cry, but a 

groan 

Stifled, like the low bellowing of a bull.” 

Now this, we submit, is a piece of 
very good verse, the cadence and free- 
dom of which has no smack of trans 
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lation with it. But it is more than 
this ; it is a most correct translation, 
without amplification or omission, in 
which not only the spirit of the origi- 
nal is preserved, but in general the 
most minute details of language are 
fully brought out. 

Mr. Thompson is very happy in his 
rendering of 348 and following lines, 
beginning ia didoe vavBarat. 

“© messmates, dear, of many friends 

Faithful among the faithless found ; 
See what a surging tide of blood 
Circles me round, circles me round.” 


And, again, at 475 :— 
**Q "tis a shame to wish for length of days, 

When length of days brings with it only 
SOITOW ; 

For how can one, day after day, delight 

In hanging pendulous ’twixt life and death ? 

I would not value at a straw the man 

That warmed his heart with vain and silly 
hopes : 

Nay, either noble life or noble death 

Becomes the brave.” 


The prayer of his wife (485), entreat- 
ing him to spare his life for her sake 
and his son’s, is reproduced with all the 
original pathos and dramatic effect ; but 
it is too long to quote, and too good to 
be spoiled by selecting parts of it. 

The only point in which Mr. Thomp- 
son has failed of most satisfactory suc- 
cess, is one in which all his predecessors 
have had the same fate, and that pro- 
bably from the inherent difficulty of it ; 
viz. the infusing of reality and dramatic 
effect into what was originally the 
whole, and, during the best age of the 
drama, a most important part, of Greek 
tragedy, but which, even in its most 
rudimentary form, has no exponent in 
modern times. We mean, of course, 
the choric element. That there should 
be continually on the stage a body of 
men to lecture the dramatis persone on 
points of morality, and make reflections 
and a running commentary on the action 
as it proceeds, is totally at variance with 
modern notions of theatrical represen- 
tation. To the fact that this element 
is in our time entirely abnormal must 
be added the further difficulty, that the 
deliverances of the Chorus are usually 
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of a rhapsodical and, dramatically con- 
sidered, ineffective, if not unintelligible, 
character. We have always had diffi- 
culty in believing that a Greek audience 
of ordinary culture could listen with 
intelligence or interest to a choral rhap- 
sody delivered a single time in their 
hearing. No doubt many of the cho- 
ruses, as we have them, are sadly cor- 
rupted ; but the very fact that they are 
often corrupt, while the ordinary text is 
intact, is the strongest proof of their 
being originally, to some extent, unin 
telligible and enigmatical. The measure 
is, besides, broken and irregular, and one 
for which, so far as experiments hitherto 
go, it seems impossible to find a corre- 
sponding English one consistent with 
anything like exact translation. In 
Mr. Thompson’s version of the choruses 
we have neither more nor less of that 
unsatisfactory and irregular measure 
than we find in the original. In the 
one or two cases in which he has 
attempted a regular one, he will, we 
think, himself admit that he has given 
a paraphrase rather than a translation. 

We are tempted, as we read on, to 
stop every now and then to quote a few 
lines which have been rendered with 
exquisite taste ; but this, besides being 
impracticable on the score of room, is 
useless to such as may not compare 
them with the Greek. 

The beautiful soliloquy of Ajax before 
he falls on his sword is too long to be 
quoted entire. We give the end of it 
(845-865). 

** And thou, O sun, that climbest the steep sky, 


When thou shalt look upon my fatherland, 
There stay thy golden reins, and tell the 


tale 

Of my sorrows and my death to my old 
father 

And my poor mother—ah me! alas, poor 
mother, 


What cries will thine be, when thou hear’st 
the tale ! ; 
But truce to sorrow—to work—and quickly 

too: 
O Death, O Death, come now and gaze upon 
me— 
And yet I soon shall see thee face to face ; 
And, O thou bright light of the shining day, 
And thou, careering sun, I call upon you 
For the last, last time, and never more 
again. 
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O light, O sacred soil of my native earth, 

Mine own isle Salamis, and my father’s 
home, 

Ye founts and rivers, and ye plains of Troy, 

I call upon you—fare ye well, old friends— 

These words speaks Ajax with his latest 
breath ; 

All else i’ the realms below he’ll speak with 
Death.” 

This is an exact, and almost line-for- 

line transcript of the Greek. 

The rendering of the following Aria 
is very happy, though, as we have said, 
less close than that of the iambics 
(879-890). 

* Come, fisher, from thy wakeful toil, 
Come, nymph, or river-god, 

Come, guide our wandering steps, and show 

_ The path our Ajax trod. 

O, after roaming on the seas, 

_ And watching on the ~. 

Sore task it is for weary limbs 

To toil, and toil in vain.” 
Again, 971, 
mpos tadr’ Odvoceds év kevois UBpitérw. 


‘Then, let Ulysses have his silly laugh.” 
And 1010-11 


OTw Tapa 
pnd edtuxodvte pydey Hdiov yeAav 
** He, a man,"whose countenance 
Was of the grimmest in his best of moods.” 
And, indeed, the whole of this speech 
of Teucer’s is faithful and effective. 

Perhaps the translation of jp) reive 
paxpav (1040), “Cut short thy words,” 
addressed by the Chorus to Teucer while 
bewailing his brother's fate, conveys an 
idea of harshness not intended in the 
text. 

The passage 1093-1117, in which 
Teucer expresses his determination, at 
all hazards, to give Ajax the rights of 
sepulture, is done perhaps as well as 
possible. The defiant tone, and the 
boldness arising from the righteousness 
of his cause, are maintained throughout. 
The revilings which ensue between the 
two (1120-41), while closely rendered, 
are even more dramatic than the Greek. 
Here, and ‘throughout the play, Mr. 
Thompson has been very successful in 
—by no means the easiest part of his 
task—the giving of effect and action 
to dialogues in which a single line is 



























assigned to each speaker ; and which, 
in the original, are frequently stilted 
and undramatie. 

We must pass on, however, to the 
other parts of the book, recommending 
to the notice of the reader the speeches 
of Agamemnon and Teucer at 1226 and 
1266. We repeat, that a perusal of this 
version of the play will give to most 
readers a more thorough appreciation of 
it than they had before. 

The passage from the Iphigenia com- 
mences at 1100. Her mother and she 
have arrived at Chalcis, and have learnt 
that the latter was sent for by her 
father, not to be married to Achilles, as 
he pretended, but to be sacrificed to 
Artemis, in order to secure a passage for 
the Grecian fleet. The greeting of the 
father is very pretty. (1122). 


“Why weep, my child, and wherefore meet 
me not 

With the old smile? Why is thy face cast 

down, 

And wherefore w::!: . iy mantle shade thine 

eyes /” 

The pleading of Clytemnestra for her 
daughter’s life is very touching ; but the 
appeal of Iphigenia herself is by much 
the finest passage, and we cannot resist 
quoting it. (1211-1252). 


“O, if I had the voice of Orpheus, father, 
To draw the stones with music after me, 
And charm with words each listener to my 
will, 
I would use words ; now use I what I have, 
My tears ; I have nought else to plead for 
me. 
I am thy child, born to thee of this lady, 
And I entreat thee, clinging to thy knees, 
Slay me not in the springtide of my days : 
Life is so sweet, so sweet ; O force me not 
Out of my happy youth into my grave. 
I am thy first-born ; it was my voice first 
That babbled ‘ father ;’ first upon thy knee 
*Twas I that sat, caressing and caressed. 
And thou wouldst often say, ‘I wonder, 
child, 
If I shall see thee grown to womanhood, 
And in some prince’s house a happy wife, 
In state, as suits the daughter of a king,’ 
an ne with thy beard, which now J 
10. d 
A humble suppliant, I would make reply ; 
‘1 wonder if the days will éver come 
When thou shalt have grown old, and I 
shall have 
A home wherein to welcome thee and pay 
Thy former love by nursing thy grey hairs.’, 
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All this I do remember well, but thou 
Forgettest, and thou seekest my young life. 
O, by the shades of our great ancestors, 
Have mercy on me, and for my mother’s 


sake, : 
Who at my death will feel a second time 
The pangs she suffered when she gave me 
birth. 
Why, what had I to do with Helen’s loves ? 
And how should Paris come to ruin me ? 
Nay, father, look on me, give me one kiss, 
And, if thou wilt not hearken to my prayer, 
And I must die, then I will take the kiss 
Away with me in memory of thy love. 
And thou, my brother, little as thou art, 
Do what thou canst, and join thy tears 
with mine, 
And of thy fatber beg thy sister’s life ; 
Even thy little brain may dimly guess 
What sorrow means—see ! without words 
he prays ; a 
Two, whom thou lovest, are clinging to thy 
knees ; 
Thine infant boy, thy daughter in her 
prime.” 
In this extract the accuracy of the scho- 
larship is not exceeded by the elegance 
of the translation ; and the latter will, 
we think, be universally admitted. 
After the Iphigenia follow the “ Shield 
of Achilles,” from the eighteenth, and the 
whole of the twenty-second, book of 
Homer's Iliad. Here Mr. Thompson’s 
success is another and an important 
contribution to the settlement of the 
question as to the most suitable mea- 
sure for the translation of Homer. The 
English hexameter has always seemed 
to us deficient in rapidity and action for 
the effective narration of deeds of arms, 
It is not a fighting measure. There is 
a want of tension and vigour in it which 
gives to a death and life contest the 
dragging and nerveless character of a 
sham-fight. Whether this opinion be 
correct or not, there can be no doubt of 
the success of the measure now em- 
ployed, and of the almost unmixed 
Saxon which, to an English ear, seems 
most nearly to represent the Homeric 
style. A specimen or two, taken almost 
at random, will, probably, justify this 
opinion. 
Hector is flying before Achilles 
(XXII. 191-204). 


‘And as when on the mountains from its 


air 
A hound hath raised a fawn, and chaseth 
it 
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Through pass and glade, and, if the flying 
fawn 

For refuge cower into a brake, the hound 

Runs on and on, until it track it out ; 

So after Hector swift Achilles ran. 

And, evermore as Hector made to win 

The gates right underneath the battlements, 

So oft the other, running r in betimes 

Tur " “l him towards the plain ; for ever- 

bore 

F led Heet wr for the city ; and so it was 

As when one thinketh in a dream to run, 

When whoso follows never overtakes, 

And whoso flees seems never to escape : 

So ’twas with Hector and Aacides. 

And maybe Hector had escaped his doom 

But that Apollo at the last drew nigh, 

And made him stout of heart, and lithe of 
limb.” 

The death struggle, 304-330, is thus 

vigorously handled. 

“He spake, and from the sheath the sharp 
sword drew, 

That from his loins was swinging, great and 
strong ; 

And, crouching down, he made a swoop, as 
when 

A soaring eagle through the murky clouds 

Swoops down upon the plain to seize its 
pre’ Y, 

A tender lam) or cow *ring leveret ; 

S80 Hector swooped, brandis! 1ing his sharp 
sword. 

Achilles too rush’d on, his whole heart full 

Of rage, and before his breast he held his 
shiel 

Of chased-work, beautiful; and over-head 

His shining helm was nodding, and the 


plumes 
Were streaming o’er his shoulders and 
around, 


>lumes golden-yellow, which the Artist-God 

Luxuriant had scattered on the helm. 

And, as among the stars at dead of night 

Shines Hesperus, the fairest star in heaven, 

So went a gleam from the sharp-pointed 
spea 

That taal Achilles wielded, vowing death 

To Hector, and scanning all his form to find 

Where best his armour would let in a 
wound. 

But Hector’s body was all cased in mail,’ 

The shining mail from off Patroclus torn ; 

Only between the shoulders and the neck, 

There where a wound is mortal, might be 
seen 

An opening, and thereat Achilles aim’d, 

And through the soft flesh the sharp spear- 
point drove. 

The windpipe was untouched ; so for a while 

The power of speech was left the wounded 
man : 

Down in the dust he fell, and over him 

In triumph the great son of Peleus spake.” 


The binding of Hector to the chariot, 
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the wrath of Achilles, the grief of 
Priam and Hecuba, and the agony of 
Andromache, are brought before us 
as vividly as in a picture. When the 
last saw her husband’s body dragged 
Lehind the chariot, we are told that— 


** Down upon her eyes the black night came, 
And falling backwards she swooned out her 
And a ym ‘her head the shining head-gear fell, 
he band and coif and woven anadem, 
And the veil that golden Aphrodite gave, 
That day when Hector of the glancing helm 
Led her away from lier old father’s home, 
A queenly wife and with a queenly dower.” 
Next follow translations and para- 
phrases from Ovid, Siatius, Claudia 
and Catullus. The paraphrases are 
mostly humorous, and are handled in 
a style that reminds one strongly of 
Colman the younger. Take, for example, 
a passage from the transformation of 
the boy into a lizard by Ceres. 


“To take an aim she ae drew back a pace, 
Then flung the porridge in the urchin’s face ; 
With pimpl.s straight the face was mott led 

0 "er, 
And wee legs grew where arms had grown 
before ; 
Down on all fours he grovelled, and a tail 
Behind him on the § ground was secn to tra ull; 
For fear the imp sh ould mischief find to do, 
His shape was shrivelled to an inch or two ; 
His mother shrieked, and tried in vain, poor 
soul, 
To clutch him, but he slipped into a hole.” 


Or, again that of the boy into an 
» “o ? 
owl :— 


** His little snub-nose sharpens to a beak ; 
A fluffy down spreads gradual o’er his 
cheek ; > 
Into his head one half his body flies, 
And from his head stare out two big round 
eyes.” 
Or that of the rustics into frogs :— 


“Their heads and bodies touched ; no neck 

Was seen ; 

Their stomach was all white; their back 
was green ; 

A hump was there, where necks had been 
before ; 

Their mouths stretched out till they could 
stretch no more.” 


The transformation of Atlas is admir- 
ably done. The last few lines are as 
follows :— 


“ Big as he was, Atlas to mountain turned ; 
His hair and beard pass into shaggy woods ; 

















His shoulders into ridges stretch away ; 

Where was his head, is now a mountain 
peak ; 

His bones to granite change. On every side 

He grows and grows past measure, till the 
heaven 

Reposes on him with its weight of stars.” 


In the minor pieces the Latin and 
English are side by-side ; and the trans- 
lations generally are executed in a style 
that almost deties censure. There are, 
in particular, two pieces from the 
Thebais of Statius, I. 303-311 and ITI. 
32-42, and one from Clandian, Rapt. 
Pros. I. 253, which, whether viewed a 
translations or as English verse, are 
exquisite. 

‘fake as a specimen four lines from 
an extract from Statius :— 

“Nonne gemam te, care puer? quo sospite, 
natos 

Non cupii ; primo gremium cui protinus ortu 

Applicui fixique meum : cui verba sonosque 

Monstravi, questusque et murmura ceca 

resolvens,” 
Translated thus :— 


“Shall I not mourn thee, darling boy ; with 
whom 
Childless I missed not children of my own ; 
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I who first caught and pressed thee to my 
breast, 

And called thee mine, and taught thee 
sounds and words, 

And solved the riddle of thy murmurings.” 


The last line is quite perfect. 


The quotations we have given will, 
probably, justify our very favourable 
criticism of the book. In the Greek 
plays we noticed once or twice a line 
or two left out, probably by an over- 
sight, and here and there a line unne- 
cessarily harsh or defective in measure. 
Viewed, however, in the light of the 
substantial and well-sustained merits of 
the work, these defects are unimpor- 
tant. The book deserves, as it will no 
doubt get, a hearty welcome. It has 
the merit of being fitted to interest 
and edify the classical and English 
reader alike. A few more such books 
are much wanted; and we hope 
Mr. Thompson may be encouraged, 
by his present success, to gratify the 
scholar and general reader by giving 
to the world, ere long, a similar book of 
larger dimensions and more ambitious 
aim. 


GOLD, ITS CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 


BY DR. T. L. PHIPSON, F.0.8. ETC, 


In a historical and political point of view, 
gold is, perhaps, the most interesting of 
all the metals hitherto discovered by man. 
Its comparative scarcity, its beautiful yel- 
low colour, and its extraordinary physi- 
cal properties, have rendered this metal 
precious in all ages. For most metals 
we are able to trace out the origin of 
their discovery, and the name and cir- 
cumstances of the person to whom the 
discovery is due ; but a few of them ap- 
pear to have been known to man sinco 
the earliest dawn of history, and among 
these few we must place gold. A learned 
philosopher of the 19th century says:— 
“Gold seems to have been known from 
“the very beginning of the world,” a 
phrase which is evidently devoid of all 
No. 48,.—voL. vu. 


sense. He adds that “its properties and 
“its scarcity have rendered it more valu- 
“able than any other metal.” But it 
must be borne in mind that gold is only 
valuable on account of its comparative 
rarity, and some of its properties, such as 
its inalterability in the air, its ductility 
and malleability. In other respects it is 
far less valuable than iron, which, if we 
except aluminium, is the most common 
metal in the earth’s crust. 

The vain attempts of the alchemists 
to convert other metals into gold form 
an interesting and not altogether unim- 
portant period in the history of the de- 
velopment of science. This period ex- 
tends, more or less, over twelve entire 
centuries ; and, though modern chemistry 
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to use a chemical term, very slight affi- 
nity for any other substance, its com- 
pounds, when artificially formed by man, 
decompose with the greatest facility, and 
regenerate metallic gold. Thus, if gold 
be united to oxygen, the slightest heat, 
and even the presence of some organic 
matter, such as sugar or paper, will cause 
it to separate again from oxygen and re- 
appear asa pure metal. The same occurs 
for all the compounds of gold, and, there- 
fore, we find gold in nature in what is 
called the native state—that is, in a 
metallic form. But gold does not sepa 
rate in this easy manner from other 
metals—for instance, from copper or 
silver; so in natural gold we. always 
meet with a certain per-centage of some 
other metal, generally silver. 

It is astonishing what little attention 
is paid in general to this metal which we 
carry upon our persons every day in the 
shape of rings, chains, lockets, watches, 
money, &c., and how few reflect upon 
the peculiarities which distinguish gold 
from every other metal, or upon its 
mineralogical history. The latter is espe- 
cially interesting to those who specu- 
late in mines. In this respect the im- 
portance of our subject cannot be easily 
overrated; but in every other co gold 
is well worth attention. Let us glance, 
in the first place, at its physic al and 
chemical properties, by which it is 
distinguished as a single element, sui 
g neris, from all other substances in 
nature. 

The colour of gold is a brilliant yel- 
low ; when the metal is pure it is nearly 
the orange-yellow of the solar spectrum ; 
when it contains silver it is pale yellow 
or greenish yellow; and with copper it 
takes a reddish hue. 

We do not always see objects precisely 
in their natural colours. The white light 
which falls upon them is composed of the 
seven tints of the solar spectrum, and, 
when a body reflects yellow light, for 
instance, it absorbs all the other colours ; 
but this absorption is never complete in 
afirst reflection, so that the light reflected 
from a metallic surface is mixed to a 
certain extent with undecomposed white 
light. In order to see the precise colour 
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of a metal, the light of the sun must be 
reflected from it to a second piece of the 
same metal, from the second to a third, 
and so on until we obtain a tint which 
does not change by further reflections. 
In this manner the undecomposed white 
light is all absorbed, and the real colour 
of the metal is seen. 

When experimented with in this way, 
gold is seen to be brilliant orange; cop- 
per appears nearly carmine, tin pale 
yellow, silver white, lead blue, &c. 

But gold can be beaten out so thin, 
as we shall see presently, that it allows 
light to pass through it, in which case, 
though it still appears brilliant yellow 
by reflected light, it is green by trans- 
mission. This beautiful effect can be 
easily seen by laying a piece of gold leaf 
upon a plate of glass and holding it be- 
tween the eye and the light, when the 
gold will appear semi-transparent and 
leek-green. 

No other metal, except silver, has yet 
been produced thin enough to enable us 
to see through it;* but a short time 
ago I took some mercury, which is a 
liquid metal, and laid a little between 
two glasses, pressed it down tightly, 
and then viewed it through a micro- 
scope towards the light. In these circum- 
stances mercury also appears translucént, 
and transmits a greyish blue tint. 

We have not yet done with the colour 
of gold. When this metal is precipi- 
tated from its solutions by means of 
phosphorus dissolved in ether, chloride 
of tin, sulphate of iron, &c., we obtain 
the gold in a very fine state of division 
—that is, as an impalpable powder—and, 
though it is in every case the identical, 
uncombined, or pure metal, yet its colour 
is different according to the substance 
employed to precipitate it. Thus we 
can obtain gold of a bright ruby colour, 
of a blue colour, of a brown colour, and 
of a purple colour, which it also takes 
when volatilized by an electric dis- 
charge. 

Now this is interesting to photo- 
graphers ; for here we have a metal 

1 The dise of the sun, seen through the 
silvered glass recently used for telescope 
mirrors, appears azure blue. 


which takes no less than six different 
colours, according to the mechanical 
state of division in which we view it. 
It is probable that silver may be found 
to possess the same properties, and that 
here lies the secret of producing natu- 
rally-coloured photographs. 

Gold is rather softer than silver ; 
therefore, to make it wear as well as 
silver, a small quantity of some other 
metal is alloyed with it. Its specific 
gravity is 19°50, that of water being 
1-00—that is, it weighs 193 times more 
than water. We should observe, how- 
ever, that native gold has never so high 
a specific gravity as this, for, in the first 
place, natural gold as found in the earth 
is more or less impure, being alloyed 
with other metals ; and, in the next, 
gold requires to be hammered before it 
acquires its greatest density. 

But gold is more remarkable by its 
ductility and malleability, in which it is 
equalled by no other metal. By duc- 
tility we mean the property it possesses 
of allowing itself to be drawn out into a 
wire ; and by malleability, its property 
of flattening out without splitting under 
the hammer. The latter property serves 
to distinguish instantly a gold nugget 
from a lump of iron pyrites; for in- 
stance, a blow with the hammer will 
flatten the gold of the nugget, but will 
break the pyrites into a hundred pieces. 
Indeed gold may be beaten out into a 
leaf so thin that one grain of the metal 
may thus be made to cover 56} square 
inches. These leaves are so thin and 
homogeneous that they allow light to 
pass through them ; they appear green 
by transmitted light, as we noticed 
above ; their thickness has been caleu- 
lated to be about the sgaoqpth of an 
inch. But we can procure gold much 
thinner than this; for instance, if a 
thickish piece of silver wire be solidly 
gilt and then drawn out, we obtain over 
the whole wire a layer of gold which 
has only 7th part of the thickness just 
named. One ounce of pure gold may 
be thus made to extend for a distance of 
1,300 miles—that is to say, it would go 
from London to Mount Heela in Ice- 
land and back again without rupturing. 
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So that we see a little gold may be made 
to go a long way ; and this is turned to 
account in electro-gilding and other arts. 
The malleability of gold is, perhaps, its 
most vaiuable property. 

Gold can be drawn out into wires 
which possess considerable tenacity. <A 
wire having about ;4th of an inch in 
diameter will bear 1501lbs. But gold 
wire is not so strong as iron, copper, 
silver, or platinum wire. Its ductility 
is, however, so great, that one grain of 
gold can be drawn out 500 feet. 

The action of heat upon gold is remark- 
able on many accounts. We will not 
occupy ourselves about the exact degree 
of temperature at which it melts, though 
this has been asceriained to be a tem- 
perature which may be represented as 
equal to 1,298 or 1,300 degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, or about 
twenty times the heat of our English 
summers. 

As soon as it is melted it glows with 
a beautiful yellowish-green phosphores- 
cence, in which respect it resembles 
copper. This phosphorescence is very 
well seen when a sinall piece of gold is 
melted in a cavity on charcoal before 
the blowpipe, and yiewed through a 
piece of blue glass, which annihilates 
the yellow light of the glowing char- 
coal. To the naked eye melted gold 
appears, therefore, of a vivid metallic 
sea-green colour, which it loses as soon 
as it cools, becoming yellow again. 

On cooling, also, gold contracts more 
than any other metal ; this is why it is 
not fit for casting into moulds, because, 
on cooling, it quits the sides of the 
mould, and does not reproduce the 
pattern satisfactorily. This is obviated 
by alloying the gold with some metal 
which contracts less, such as copper or 
silver. In nature, we find sometimes 
little crystals of gold, which are cubes 
or octahedrons, or some form derived 
from these. Now when gold has been 
melted, it also crystallises at the surface 
on cooling, and shows little four-sided 
pyramids, which are so many halves of 
octahedrons. This crystallised gold is 
obtained when the metal is allowed to 
cool slowly after fusion. But gold is 


not peculiar in this respect, for most 
metals crystallise without much diffi- 
culty, and some of them very beauti- 
fully. ' 

It has been found that the most 
violent heat of our glass-house furnaces 
is not sufficient to volatilise gold, though 
silver and many other metals are vapor- 
ised at this high temperature. An 
ounce of gold having been kept for one 
month in the hottest part of a glass- 
house furnace, the metal did not lose 
weight. However, it has been proved 
that a very violent heat will volatilise it; 
by submitting gold to the heat of a blast- 
furnace, for instance, the metal may be 
seen to rise in fumes, which will attach 
themselves to a plate of silver suspended 
about five inches from the molten gold, 
so as to gild it. But a moderately 
strong electric discharge volatilises gold 
in the shape of beautiful violet-coloured 
vapour. If we make use of a gilded 
silk cord, the discharge carries off all 
the gold as a violet smoke, leaving the 
silk intact. 

Like all metals, gold is a good con- 
ductor of electricity ; but there would be 
no advantage in using it for telegraphic 
wires, as copper is a much better con- 
ductor than gold. Many experiments 
have shown that pure copper is the best 
substance known for the conduction of 
electricity, and that no alloy of copper 
hitherto formed surpasses the pure me- 
tal in this respect. 

One of the most important properties 
of gold is its inalterability when kept 
exposed to the air, to water, or to acid 
emanations. Most metals in these cir- 
cumstances rust or tarnish, but gold 
remains brilliant. Its surface is not 
attacked by exposure. It requires, in- 
deed, a mixture of nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids, two of the most powerful 
chemical agents, to act upon it. It has 
been observed, however, that, when gilt 
frames of pictures are struck by light- 
ning, they are blackened ; and this has 
been attributed to the action of sulphur 
carried along by the electric discharge. 
Though the presence of sulphur in the 
atmosphere has never been shown by 
direct experiment, I have remarked a 
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most intense smell of sulphurous acid 
after a violent thunder storm in Paris ; 
and this smell was distinct from that of 
ozone. 

Some persons, having remarked that 
the gold used for stopping decayed 
teeth disappeared more or less after 
some time, were led to suppose that the 
saliva contained some substance which 
acted upon gold. It is well known that 
the saliva has a most energetic action 
npon organic substances, which it helps 
to dissolve for the purposes of digestion, 
and it will act upon several metals; but 
it has no action upon gold, as I have 
proved by numerous experiments. The 
disappearance of gold used for stopping 
teeth is merely owing to friction. In 
the same manner our rings and chains 
are worn gradually thin by friction; no 
chemical action between the perspira- 
tion and the metal exists to account for 
this wear. Indeed, the loss of gold by 
friction is so well known that certain 
dishonest people take advantage of it 
in the process called “sweating.” This 
consists in placing a quantity of gold 
coin, chains, or other golden orna- 
ments into a chamois leather or linen 
bag, and submitting the whole to a 
violent shaking. The coins are after- 
wards taken out, and the gold they have 
left behind them is either collected by 
neans of mercury, which dissolves it, or 
the bag is burnt after a series of opera- 
tions, and the precious metal obtained 
from the ashes. 

Gold can be united or alloyed to most 
of the other metals ; and some of these 
alloys have very remarkable characters. 
We have noticed already the great duc- 
tility and malleability of gold. These 
precious qualities are entirely lost when 
this metal is alloyed with only szpyoth 
partof bismuth. Thus, if 2,000 ounces 
of gold be melted with one ounce of 
bismuth, the resulting metal, instead of 
hammering out into a thin sheet, will not 
flatten atallunder the hammer, but breaks 
to pieces. A similar effect is produced 
when tin, arsenic, and many other me- 
tals are united with gold. Again, 
mercury unites so readily with the pre- 
cious metal that, being a liquid metal 


at ordinary temperatures, it is often 
used to dissolve gold from the rock. 
Copper unites with gold, renders it 
harder, gives it a reddish tinge, and 
makes it capable of wearing longer, by 
resisting friction better than the pure 
metal. On this account the alloy of 
copper and gold is much used. Silver 
gives to gold a pale yellow tinge, whilst 
increasing its hardness. 

Gold coin, or what is termed sterling 
or standard gold, consists of pure gold 
alloyed with ;:th of either copper or 
silver. In English coin a mixture of 
copper and silver is used. 

When gold is dissolved in nitro- 
muriatic acid it forms chloride of gold, 
a beautiful yellow liquid, which has 
been much used of late by photographers. 
When this dissolution is diluted with 
water and chloride of tin added to it, 
the gold is precipitated as a beautiful 
purple powder, which is used for gild- 
ing on porcelain. The art of electro- 
gilding, discovered many years ago by 
Brugnatelli, a pupil of Volta, has been 
brought to such a degree of perfection 
that it has not only entirely superseded 
the old and unhealthy method of gild- 
ing by mercury, but places the use of 
gold for cooking utensils, forks, spoons, 
&c., within the reach of the poorer 
classes. In the old process, gold was 
dissolved in mercury, and the liquid 
amalgam, as it is called, was rubbed 
upon the metal to be gilt; the mercury, 
which is a highly volatile metal, was 
then driven off by heat, and the gold 
left behind ; a little rubbing soon gave 
it the desired brilliancy. In the new 
method, a soluble salt of gold is dis- 
solved in water, and the object to be 
gilt is placed in this solution, being 
previously connected with the negative 
pole of a weak electric battery, the other 
pole of the battery plunging into the 
liquid. In a few minutes the object is 
permanently gilt, and the layer of gold 
may be obtained of any thickness. 

The extremely small quantity of gold 
which can be thus spread uniformly 
over a large surface, to which it adheres 
firmly, and supports friction, renders 
this kind of gilding very economical, 
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and gives to the object gilt the external 
appearance and properties of pure gold.' 
Photographers not unfrequently make 
use of gold solution todarken weak proofs. 
This solution is obtained by dissolving 
the metal in nitro-hydrochloric acid, and 
evaporating, to volatilise the acid in 
excess, when an orange-coloured mass is 
obtained. This is chloride of gold ; it 
easily dissolves in water, and the solu- 
tion used by photographers is a very 
weak one. This chloride of gold unites 
readily with chloride of sodium, or com- 
mon salt, and forms fine yellow crystals, 
which, when dissolved in water, are used 
instead of the pure chloride; its com- 
bination with hyposulphite of soda is the 
sel d'or of the French photographers. 
When chloride of tin is added to 
chloride of gold, the two salts do not 
unite, as above, but a beautiful purple 
powder immediately falls. This powder 
called the purple of Cassius, from the 
name of its discoverer, appears to be 
nothing more than pure gold in an ex- 
tremely fine state of division, It is 
used to gild porcelain, for which pur- 
pose it is spread upon the pattern, and, 
by the action of heat in the porcelain 
oven, it takes its usual golden hue and 


brilliancy. When a small quantity of 


it is mixed with the materials used in 
making glass, the glass obtained has a 
fine ruby red colour. 

Such are the principal physical and 
chemical properties of gold. We now 
turn to this metal as it is found in 
nature, that is, to its mineralogy. 

We have already seen that, from its 
feeble affinity for other substances, gold 
is almost always found in what is called 
the native state—that is, as gold itself, 
simply alloyed with a little silver or 
copper. Wherever gold is met with in 
considerable quantities, it is always a 
the surface of the ground, strewed i 
sands, in the beds of rivers, or in the 
débris of quartz rocks. Such is the 
case, for example, in California, Aus- 
tralia, British Columbia, &c. These 
deposits are known as alluvial forma- 
tions ; they are the same in which are 
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1 See paper “ Electricity at Work” in a 
previous number of this Magazine. 





found also the diamond, the ruby, the 
sapphire, and other precious stones, 
These alluvial formations are common 
enough. They occupy a large portion 
of the surface of the globe, and, wherever 
they exist gold has been, or is to be, 
found. 

Formerly the British Isles had their 
gold fields like other countries. The 
single gold mine of Clydesdale has 
yielded, in comparatively recent times, 
as much as 515,000/. of gold (the dis- 
trict has not been worked since George 
Ill). In the time of the British queen 
Boadicea, England was a rich gold 
country, and the fact was well known 
to the Romans. “ Calles Brittanie 


Jertiles sunt auri,” says an ancient 


author. In the reign of Henry VIL. 
300,0002. sterling was obtained from 
English gold mines. But these are 
only random examples, the like of 
which we could bring forward by hand- 
fuls. There is no doubt that in the 
early historic periods, the alluvial for- 
mations of Great Britain and Ireland 
were as plentiful of gold as California 
or Australia at the present day, and 
that this gold has disappeared as popu- 
lation has augmented. We find the 
very same thing occurring in America 
and Australia: as soon as the popula- 
tion becomes thick in a gold district the 
alluvial gold disappears. It is then 
only to be met with in the rock, gene- 
rally in quartz which traverses mica- 
ceous schists ; and at this juncture the 
mining operations become more and 
more difficult as the work advances. 

As regards Great Britain, the rem- 
nants of its once rich gold fields yet 
remain. We find traces of gold in the 
quartz gossan of Cornwall, Wales, 
Peebles, Wicklow, &c., generally accom- 
panied by silver. But England, for 
many years, has not been able to com- 
pete with foreign gold districts ; its gold 
may be said to be exhausted. -Who 
would think of working ore which gives 
nine pennyweights (or twelve shillings’- 
worth) of gold to the ton, if nothing 
but this small portion of gol] is to pay 
all expenses, and yield a profit besides ? 
We see, however, companies formed and 
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advertised to work these gold atoms, 
while at Vancouver's Island and British 
Columbia men are picking up native 
gold to the extent of 20/. a day; and 
where a single individual has been 
known to raise, with his hands alone, 
as much as 490/. worth in twelve hours ! 
As we have said, such was probably the 
case in England during the early periods 
of its history ; and, wherever a trace of 
gold is now found in its rocks, there was 
once a rich gold field. 

Although miners in Australia, Cali- 
fornia, &c. have met with nuggets of an 
enormous size—for instance, the 28lb. 
nugget of North Carolina, and the mass 
of gold weighing upwards of 134 Ibs. in 
South Australia—such are only to be 
met with in newly discovered gold- 
fields, and even there as rarities. More 
generally the gold lies in smaller nug- 
gets or pepites, often as scales, grains, 
or dust, which are procured by washing 
and panning, operations that we shall 
refer to presently. 

Before the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, the Russian mines of the Urals 
were the most productive in the world. 
These Russian alluvial washings seldom 
yield less than 1} ounce of gold to the 
ton, never more than 2,3; ounces.. The 
Brazilian and other South American 
sands average about 2} ounces of gold 
to the ton. Africa and Asia have also 
their gold sands, and furnish annually 
a large amount of gold-dust. 

In Europe, however, the surface work 
has been done ages ago, and, where gold 
is still to be found, it is only to be got 
by mining. Thus at Varospatok, in 
Transylvania, one of the richest gold- 
districts in Europe, the mines have been 
worked ever since the time of the 
Romans. 

To obtain some idea how widely 
gold is distributed over the earth, 
and to be forewarned as regards specula- 
tion in mines where a smal! quantity of 
gold has come to light, we have only to 
consider that almost all the European 
rivers carry along a certain amount of 
gold-dust in their sands. Such are the 
Rhine, the Seine, the Reuss, the Aur, 
the Danube, &c. and many of the 


75 
streams of Cornwall. The quantity of 
precious metal contained in these sands 
is, however, extremely small. For in- 
stance, one ton of sand from the bed of 
the Rhine yields only 9} grains of gold, 
and so eager is the avarice of man, that 
river sands which yield only five grains 
to the ton have been worked! 9} 
grains is equal to the Ath part of an 
ounce, and in a ton there are 35,840 
ounces. But, when we consider the 
area covered by the Rhine, and know 
that it is more or less auriferous from its 
source to its mouth, the total amount of 
gold that may be said to exist in its 
bed is enormous ; it has been calculated 
by Professor Daubrée, for that portion 
only of the Rhine which flows through 
French territory, to be about- 36,000 
tons ! 

When the sand of the river Seine, 
near Paris, is used for glass-making, it 
is not an uncommon occurrence to find 
here and there in the glass houses a 
crucible gilt at the bottom. We have 
found such at Savres near Paris. The 
Quai des Orfevres, near the Louvre, used 
to be a noted gold-field) A class of 
men similar in many respects to the rag- 
pickers of the present day, were in the 
habit of purchasing five francs’ worth of 
mereury, and, after passing sand through 
it the whole day, they sold the same 
mercury again for six or seven francs, 
making one or two franes a day by the 
gold of the river. This industry, how- 
ever, has ceased to exist. 

It is interesting to note that the gold 
of these sands finds its way, in some 
unaccountable manner, into the vege- 
tables which grow on the banks of the 
rivers. Some forty years ago, a pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Paris, M. Sage, 
in order to bring forward experimental 


evidence of the fact, burnt several of 


the vines which are cultivated in such 
numbers around Paris, and from the 
ash obtained he extracted enough gold 
to coin three napoleons. This experi- 
ment was rather an expensive one, as 
each piece, value twenty francs, cost the 
professor no less than 120 francs to 
obtain ; but it was nevertheless a very 
interesting one. 
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An important question to decide in 
cold-mining is the limit at which the 
working will pay ; that is, the smailest 
quantity of gold in the rock which 
will pay the expenses of its extrac- 
tion. Now this limit depends en- 
tirely upon the locality ; it is impos- 
sible to lay down any fixed law in this 
respect. Every country has its peculiar 
limit according to the price of labour, 
the perfection of the machinery, the 
state of the ore, and various other cir- 
cumstances. Thus a man in British 
Columbia who does not pick up from 
104. to 207. worth of gold per day, 
thinks himself unlucky, whilst in Eng- 
land a quartz rock, containing one or 
two ounces of gold to the ton, would 
yield satisfactory profits if it were pro- 
perly managed, and if there were a con- 
siderable supply. But, in most cases, 
the two latter conditions are altogether 
wanting, and the exploitation conse- 
quently becomes a_ perfect failure. 
When gold is here and there visible on 
the surface of English, Scotch, or Irish 
gossan, the analyses of the rock show 
that it contains from one to four ounces 
of gold to the ton. But, when the gold 
is not visible, the analysis never yields 
more than a few dwts. Now, suppose 


a rock gives, upon analysis, 9 dwts. of 


gold per ton—which is a very fair speci- 
men of the quantity contained in a 
British quariz rock, when no gold is 
visible to the naked eye—it remains to 
be seen whether the whole of this can be 
extracted by working ; and next, what is 
its value to the speculator. First, we must 
consider that an ore which yields 9 dwts. 
in the hands of the analytical chemist 
will never yield more than _three- 
quarters of this amount, however per- 
tect the working, on a large scale. And 
next, 9 dwts. of gold—supposing we do 
extract it all—is worth twelve shillings. 
Therefore, to work a mine giving such 
an analysis is perfect folly, as we have, 
at most, twelve shillings to cover the 
whole expenses of mining and extract- 
ing the metal from one ton of ore, and 
to give a profit besides ! 

But it not unfrequently happens that 
silver or copper can be extracted ad- 








vantageously from the same rock. Thus 
I have proved, by:a numerous series of 
analyses, that the gossan of Lostwithicl, 
in Cornwall, for example, yields on an 
average 20 ounces of silver to the ton, 
and also minute quantities of gold. This 
same gossan not unusually yields from 
7 to 16 per cent. of copper also. If 
properly worked such a mine would pay. 
Again, there is another mine which 
yields, upon analysis, 37 ounces of 
silver and 9 dwts. of gold per ton, and 
yet a company is formed to work the 
gold | 

The modes adopted for extracting 
gold are washing, panning, amalgaia- 
tion and cupellation. The two first are 
based upon the specific gravity of gold, 
which, as we have seen, is very high. 
When, therefore, a stream of water is 
caused to flow over gravel containing 
gold-dust, scales, or nuggets, the gravel 
is carried away to a certain distance, 
while the gold falis to the bottom and 
collects nearer the source of water. This 
method is practised in Africa, America, 
&c. by means of wooden troughs con- 
structed for the purpose. The opera- 
tion called panning is practised by the 
miners of California, Australia, and 
British Columbia ; it consists in taking 
a pan like the lid of a saucepan, throw- 
ing the auriferous gravel and dirt into 
it, and washing the latter with water, 
allowing the muddy liquid to flow over 
the sides of the pan, while the gold and 
heavy pebbles are retained by the rim. 
This operation, practised in the streams 
of some of the newly discovered gold 
regions, is said to be highly exciting. 

Amalgamation is practised in many of 
the American, Russian, and other mines. 
It is based upon the property possessed 
by mercury of dissolving gold. ‘The 
rock is first reduced to as fine a powder 
az possible, by appropriate machinery, 
and then treated with mercury; the 
latter is afterwards pressed through 
leather, which retains the amalgam, and 
the latter is distilled, leaving the gold 
behind, whilst all the mercury is col- 
lected for another operation. 

Cupellation consists in fluxing the 
ore in crucibles in contact with oxide of 
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lead or pure lead. The latter runs 
through the melted mass and takes up 
all the gold, silver, copper, antimony, 
&ec. contained in the rock. The lead is 
extracted from the crucible and sub- 
mitted to cupellation—that is, heated in 
contact with the air on porous vessels, 
called cupels. The lead, copper, anti- 
mony, &c. are oxidised; the melting 
oxides penetrate into the pores of the 
cupel, and are now and then blown off 
like a scum from the surface of the 
molten mass. When the operation is 
terminated, a button of silver, contain- 
ing all the gold remains in the cupel. 

Gold is often present in other mine- 
rals, particularly in iron pyrites, galena, 
blende, and other natural sulphides, 
which often contain a sufficient quan- 
tity of silver (especially galena, sulphide 
of lead) to enable us to extract the 
latter with profit. A most curious 
remark has been made with reference to 
the presence of silverin galena. This 
mineral is crystallized in cubes more or 
less modified, and passing into other 
forms derived from the cube. Some- 
times the cubes of galena are seen with 
triangular faces on each of the eight 
angles, and it has been observed that, 
when these faces are very small, - the 
galena is sure to contain a notable 
amount of silver. 

Again, when minerals contain silver 
or gold, their specific gravity is above 
the ordinary figure. Thus, quartz 
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weighs 24 times as much as water ; but, 
when it contains gold, its specific gravity 
mounts to 4, 5, 10, &c. according to 
the amount of precious metal present. 
The same rule applies to other minerals, 
though, when gold or silver is suspected, 
it is far more satisfactory to have re- 
course to chemical analysis. 

Of late several enormous gold-fields 
have been discovered. In the first place, 
came that of California, where the sur- 
face gold is said to be already in great 
measure exhausted, and miners are now 
tunnelling into the rock for it. Then 
came the discovery of gold in Australia, 
followed by that in New Zealand, which 
has already exported as much as 30,000 
ounces per week. And, lastly, there 
are the districts of British Columbia and 
Vancouver's Island, where the large 
gains of the miners have drawn together 
a considerable multitude. 

Sooner or later all these localities will 
be exhausted, as England, Wales, and 
Scotland are ; and so much the sooner 
the greater the population which con- 
gregates there in a given time. Dut 
there are doubtless other tracts upon 
the earth’s surface where gold abounds 
as it does in these districts just named, 
and where the foot of civilized man has 
not yet trodden. Who knows what 
treasures may await us in the alluvial for- 
mations of the interior of Africa and 
Australia ? 


RENCH CITY. 


BY PHILIP GILDERT HUAMERTON,. 


On a narrow flat ledge, near the top of 
u very steep French coteau, stands my 
painting tent. Before me spread to an 
infinite distance, on my right hand, Bur- 
gundy, in front of me, Champagne. The 
river Yonne comes winding down the 
broad valley, with long reaches and sharp 
curves ; miles away a little isolated glean 
shines alone likeatarn. Below my feet 
runs the river, at the foot of this steep 


bank of chalk. A little farther down it 
passes by acity, whose magnificent cathe- 
dral rises, a towering height of pale 
golden grey, infinite with dimly perceived 
ornament, out of green dense masses 
of the richest foliage. All round the 
town, but especially on this side of it, 
are stately groves of lofty poplars, stand- 
ing like disciplined troops in line and 
hollow square, curving also here and 
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there into crescents, and casting their 
dark shadows on spaces of grass that 
springs greener for their friendly shade. 

Before we go down to the city let us 
look around us here upon the hill We 
are amongst the vineyards. They are 
not celebrated vineyards; for although 
we are in Burgundy, the produce here is 
not to be compared to the precious gift 
of the hills of gold. Yet the innumer- 
able proprietors of this little hill watch 
with keen interest the gradual filling of 
its millions of green clusters, and you or 
I may admire the grapes or eat of them 
with pleasure when they shall be fully 
ripe, yet not care to drink of the wine 
they yield. It is pleasant to sit here in 
the sun, outside the tent, and watch the 
labourers in the vineyards, for the mind 
of man always experiences a certain 
satisfaction in being itself idle and 
watching others work. The labourers are 
of both sexes, men with brown arms 
and breasts, and broad straw hats ; and 
women, the rich glow of whose sun- 
burnt faces tells even at a distance, when 
they rise occasionally out of the green 
sea of vine leaves wherein they stoop and 
are hidden. 

Between the foot of the hill and the 
river runs the railway from Paris to 
Marseilles. We have been so long accus- 
tomed to be told that railways are pro- 
saic things that I count on little sym- 
pathy when I confess that those four 
thin lines of iron have, for me, an irre- 
sistible fascination, and excite reflections 
quite as absorbing as any which that 
towered town suggests, On those two 
rails nearest the river, there, just there, 
borne on a thousand wheels, rolled the 
mighty hosts of France that met the 
Austrians at Solferino. There also 
passed their calm and terrible Captain 
swiftly, like Fate, yet with nothing of 
military ostentation, in whose ears still 
rang the acclamations, on that occasion 
loud and genuine, of the warlike peopl 
of Paris. All Italy awaited him then, 
thrilling with the hope of liberty ; Italy 
believed in him, Austria feared him, all 
Europe thought of him only. And, per- 
haps, the other line nearer us is, to an 
Englishman, awful with still more affect- 
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ing associations. On many a dark night 
a very few years ago a locomotive rushed 
furiously along it; dragging two post- 
carriages at a wild and reckless spved, 
fire glowing under its thundering wheels, 
It came from the Mediterranean Sea, 
carrying our Indian mail, carrying sorrow 
and mourning to many an English home; 
cruel letters, packed carefully together 
in sealed bags, to be scattered abroad 
in England, every one of them too sure 
to hit some tender anxious breast. Rail- 
ways are as rivers, flowing, not with 
water, but human life and intelligence, 
and all of them acquire a kind of sub- 
limity even in a very few years. But 
most of all is this line sublime. It is 
the one great highway of Europe. Sove- 
reigns, princes, ambassadors, travel by 
it continually, and scarcely a single ex- 
press train passes over it which does 
not carry some powerful or famous per- 
sonage. 

In looking at a French landscape like 
this lovely one before us, an Englishman 
is struck by the sense of space gained 
by the absence of walls and hedges, 
This is, artistically, a great advantage. 
The eye ranges with a sense of liberty 
to which the presence of any visible ob- 
stacle is an insuperable impediment. A 
broad French plain has the sublimity 
of a great lake or the sea. The mean 
ideas of property, and farms, and petty 
quarrels about boundaries, never suggest 
themselves in the presence of such a 
broad expanse as this. The land seems 
infinite and immeasurable, as if it be- 
jonged toGodalone. The only divisions 
are those of colour; it is like a vast 
floor of many-coloured mosaic. 

This little flat ledge where the tent 
stands is, geologically, unaccountable. 
[t interrupts a strong natural curve for 
no conceivable reason. It is artificial. 
It was the beginning of an intended 
terrace, begun some years ago by a gen- 
t!-man now dead, who built himself a 
pleasure-house on the crest of the hill. 
This pleasure-house remains a monu- 


_ment of the vanity of human wishes. 


It seems that its owner enjoyed the 
view so much that he must needs pass 
much of his time here, and to that end 
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erected a convenient summer-house, con- 
sisting of a pleasant well-finished octa- 
gonal room, with a kitchen and other 
offices behind it. Above the room rises 
a belfry, where a man may stand and 
enjoy the view, and toll the bell for his 
pleasure, and to the bewilderment of the 
dwellers in the plain. To the left of 
the house is a delightful bosquet or bower 
of linden-trees, forming regular and 
almost impervious walls of greenery, 
which inclose a space as large as a good 
dining-room. To the right is another 
bower, but smaller, with sweet glimpses 
of the scenery through the leaves ; and 
behind the house is an avenue of linden 
trees and a vineyard, also a remnant of 
an old rubble-built Gothic chapel, with 
tiny round arched windows, and one 
bearded statue canopied by a luxuriant 
mass of ivy. All this is highly-delight- 
ful, but there are things yet more mar- 
vellous to be seen here on the hill. Near 
my tent there is a hole in the chalk 
leading to the very bowels of the earth. 
A long passage, connecting cells far 
apart, winds till it arrives under the 
house, and it is said that the late owner 
intended to cut other passages and cells, 
but wherefore, no man knows.! One 
thing is certain ; he loved the place, and 
spent money there for the love of it. 
Night and day he came up here from 
the little city in the plain, and sat in 
his pleasant octagon room, and mounted 
his belfry, and descended into his wind- 
ing subterranean passages, and, hermit- 
like, visited his hollow cells. But at 
last he fell ill, and gave his beloved little 
place, with its bowers of linden-trees and 
its fruitful vineyard, to the holy Arch- 
bishop of Sens, that the archbishop 
might say masses for his soul ; and he 
died, and whether the archbishop said 
any masses or not I have never accu- 
rately ascertained. But it is evident 
that the archbishop cares not for the 
little summer-house, for the hill is steep 
and high, and the good prelate loves 
better his quiet garden under the shadow 


1 Perhaps asa refuge from the heat, which is 
often intense here when there is no breeze. It 
is also likely that one of the cells may have 
been simply intended for a wine cellar. 
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of the cathedral, where the ripening 
apricots redden in the sun, and the 
fattening pheasants cackle in their 
aviary. 

We are often told how barbarous 
English people are, so that nothing can 
be left accessible to them which they 
will not savagely deface; and many plea- 
sant places in England are now closed 
to the public because some disgrace‘! 
wretches have formerly done mischief 
there. But even here, in civilized France, 
I observe the same unaccountable ten- 
dencies. The little summer-house had 
several windows daintily bordered with 
narrow lines of stained glass, probably 
for the amusement of those curiously- 
constituted minds which experience a 
strange satisfaction in looking at a land- 
scape through a discolouring medium. 
The walls of the octagonal room were 
also daintily panelled, and everything 
was finished with much care and some 
degree of taste. But barbarians came 
hither from Sens and removed bricks 


that they might get at the bolts of the 


door, and unbolted it, and entered in, 
and smashed every pane of glass in the 
windows—stained or colourless, they left 
not one remaining ; and they damaged 
the delicate panelling, and scrawled in- 
scriptions on the walls, and left every- 
where the marks of their stupid destruc- 
tiveness, 

So much for the last hermitage of St. 
Bond. The first was erected in conse- 
quence of a vow, as legends tell. The 
saint who dwelt there descended every 
day to the river Yonne with his water- 
jug, but every day as he climbed the 
hill the devil came and broke the jug, 
and spilled the water. This he did for 
seven years, at the end of which time 
even the saint’s patience began to be a 
little wearied, and he vowed that if the 
devil might be kept from plaguing him 
he would build a hermitage on the hill ; 
and thenceforth Satan, who must have 
broken exactly two thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-five water-jugs—which 
Dr. Colenso, | suppose, would consider 
an improbable number—desisted from 
that somewhat monotonous amusement. 

Sens is seated on the right bank of 
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the river Yonne, opposite a large island, 
with many houses upon it. There are 
two bridges going to the railway-station 
and a picturesque straggling street. The 
city itself is entirely belted by magnifi- 
cent avenues, chiefly elms, which hero 
in France grow to a wonderful height, 
with astonishing freedom and grace. I 
remember a still finer avenue of old 
chestnut trees, now removed, which 
never recovered the ill-usage they got 
from the Cossacks, who encamped here 
during the invasion, and wore the bark 
away from the trees by the friction of 
horse-tethers. An incautious mayor 
finished the ailing trees by raising the 
level of the road, and so burying some 
portion of their trunks. These avenues 
follow the course of the old walls, now 
nearly all removed, but there are pic- 
turesque bits left here and there, of 
which I have sketched one, with the 
cathedral visible beyond. Instead of 
the grand old Gothic gateways they have 
put an absurd triumphal arch in ono 
place, and still more stupid columns in 
another. Still there is a fine postern 
lefi, hidden behind the trees. The 
avenues are double—I mean there are 
four lines of trees, and in the middle 
large green lawns, oneof which is watered 
by a rivulet. In their love of public 
walks the French give us a good ex- 
ample. Sens, with a population of ten 
thousand, has far better and more exten- 
sive public walks than either Manchester 
or Glasgow. I know that in England 
some watering-places have walks to 
atiract visitors, but Sens is not a water- 
ing-place ; strangers seldom stay there 
more than an hour or two, and the 
walks are simply for the health and 
recreation of the inhabitants themselves. 

Avenues which encircle a town, with 
large green spaces in them for exercise, 
are much better than some isolated spot 
inaccessible to half the population. And 
if the town grows beyond the avenues, 
what matter ? are they not accessible to 
the outsiders also? Fancy what a boon 
it would be to the inhabitants of a large 
English manufacturing town to have 
such avenues and lawns as those of Sens 
circling it, and held for ever inviolable 


as municipal property sacred to the 
public health! The lawn in the middle, 
like the tapis vert at Sens, ought to be 
wide cnough all along for cricket, and 
everybody should be allowed to play 
there under certain slight restrictions 
necessary for the preservation of order. 
Spaces might also be set apart for gym- 
nastic exercises, and furnished with such 
simple apparatus as common gymnastics 
require. It may be said that the Eng- 
lish people do not care about trees and 
lawns, and exercise, and “that sort of 
thing,”—that they prefer beer and gin. I 
wish you would try them. I feel con- 
vinced that, if such public walks belted 
our northern towns, the inhabitants 
would all take to them as ducks take to 
water. 

The avenues look best when somo 
procession is passing along them. The 
Senonese are rather fond of getting 
up what they call a “cavalcade,” 
ostensibly for some charitable purpose, 
but in reality because it amuses them. 
The last cavalcade of this kind I hap- 
pened to witness—a charming sight for 
a child, and highly suggestive to a 
painter, but not perfect enough to pro- 
duce the degree of illusion necessary to 
keep one quite serious. However, there 
is compensation in everything, and, if 
the spectacle had been quite unexcep- 
tionable, it would not have been half 
such good fun. The subject represented 
was a return from hunting during the 
Regency, the charitable object was tho 
relief of the cotton operatives about 
Rouen, and the date of the festival was 
the first Sunday after Easter in the 
present year. 

I saw the procession first from the 
upper windows of a house near the 
palace of justice, the next but one from 
a sharp corner. In the same street, but 
a good way round the corner, stands the 
sous-préfecture, whence the procession 
started. So we heard the strains of 
martial music and the trampling of 
many steeds some time before we saw 
anything. 

Suddenly a number of boys and young 
men rushed round the corner, and came 
under the windows where we stood. 
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They were dressed in loose scarlet tunics, 
not unlike the tabards of heralds, em- 
broidered with green, yellow, and white 
flowers. They had white sleeves, and 
blue knickerbockers, and red stockings. 
Their caps were of divers colours, bor- 
dered with fur. They all carried long 
blue poles with trumpet mouths at the 
tops, but these were not musical instru- 
ments. The use of them we very soon 
learned. If we had flattered ourselves 
that by being stationed at a good height 
above the street we had cunningly es- 
caped contributing anything to the 
relief of the people at Rouen, we had 
deceived ourselves. The long blue 
trumpets were presented to us; they 
touched our very hands. On putting a 
piece of money into the trumpet’s 
mouth it entered with surprising facility, 
and slid down a tube of blue cotton 
by means of which it safely arrived in a 
box at the lower end of the pole. In 
spite of their disguise I recognised one or 
two of the lads who carried the poles, 
and I, not being disguised, was of course 
only too easily recognised by them. But 
I was a fool for putting too much money 
into the first trumpet, for others came 
after, and then I was reduced to coppers, 
which looked shabby, whereas if I had 
wisely limited myself to a franc at once 
from the beginning, I might have met 
all demands respectably. 

The blue trumpets, to our great relief, 
passed by at last, and were presented to 
other windows. Then four gendarmes 
came round the corner on well-groomed 
horses, with their usual rather solid and 
heavy aspect, terrible to all disturbers of 
the peace. Then came the band of the 
65th regiment of the line, playing 
martial music. And now for the grand 
cavalcade ! 

For my part I made up my mind to 
believe it all if I could ; but it seemed 
more as if I were in a picture gallery or 
a theatre than really witnessing a return 
from hunting. Still it was well got up. 
The dresses, made in Paris on purpose 
for such occasions, were costly and good, 
and carefully studied from actual cos- 
tumes of the period ; and, if the wearers 
of them were not exactly princes, they 


looked even yet more princely than real 
princes do. 

Three huntsmen on horseback. Their 
coats were striped with narrow bands of 
blue and silver and gold. They wore 
cocked hats and red breeches, and blue 
saddle-cloths. 

A company of foot guards, wearing 
black hats edged with red, blue coats 
with white stripes, and scarlet breeches. 
They bore halberds. 

Four trumpeters, with loose surcoats 
of blue, powdered with golden fleurs de 
lis, black cocked hats edged with gold, 
white breeches faced with yellow, and 
high boots. They sounded their trum- 
pets continually, two at a time. These 
trumpets were of the old French hunt- 
ing pattern, winding round the body of 
the trumpeter, passing over his left 
shoulder and under his right arm. 

Rabatteurs, wearing long curls, grey 
felt hats and white plumes. Their coats 
red with black velvet cuirasses, each 
with a huge silver star in the middle of 
the breast. Breeches white, faced with 
red. Boots high, with mighty gilded 
spurs. 

As these stately personages were 
riding proudly past with drawn swords, 
just under our windows, the horse in the 
middle, a heavy grey beast, took it into 
its head to make a violent attack on its 
right-hand neighbour. 

The first two kicks missed, but the 
third was only too well planted, for it sent 
horse and man rolling over in the gutter. 
This, however, was partly due to the 
anxiety of the attacked horse to get out 
of the way of the aggressor. The riders 
both kept their seats, and did not look 
alarmed. I particularly admired the 
one whose horse came down. He had 
received a kick on his left foot, hard 
enough to break his great gilded spur, 
part of which was picked up afterwards ; 
yet he held his drawn sword steadily in 
the air, and resumed his place in the 
procession, just as I have seen an Eng- 
lish life-guardsman do under like circum- 
stances. A little delay was occasioned 
by this accident ; and, when the proces- 
sion moved forward, the gentlemen 
composing it kept at a respectful dis- 
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tance from the heavy grey horse in the 
middle. 

The Grand Huntsman, all in crimson 
velvet and gold, with a bdton like a 
field-marshal’s, and an air of infinite 
importance. 

Piqueurs de la Meute. I cannot re- 
member how these were dressed, but 
have a dim impression of some absurd 
costume like that worn by the army in 
Faust, as played at the Théatre Lyrique. 

La Meute. At any rate I remember 
the doggies, which were au naturel. 
Little is to be said in their favour. 
There had been a rumour that the 
Emperor would lend us a pack of hounds 
from Fontainebleau, but surely these 
sorry little dogs were not a deputation 
from the imperial kennels. They were 
decidedly the worst part of the proces- 
sion, but they trotted along contentedly, 
glad to be out for an airing, and happily 
ignorant of the expressions of contempt 
that hailed them on every side. 

Mousquetaires & pied. Exactly like a 
regiment in an opera. 

Trumpeters on foot. Not much bet- 
ter than the poor doggies. Wretched 
little fellows, totally destitute of calves, 
and yet endowed with blue breeches 
and red stockings. The tallest was put 
in the middle. They wore black cocked 
hats with white edges, powdered wigs 
with tails, and scarlet coats with silver 
facings. They had a mournful look, as 
though inwardly conscious of being 
absurd. 

THe Woxr. An unlucky beast pro- 
bably killed in some neighbouring 
wood,' and now borne triumphantly, 
having his legs tied together, and a 
long pole thrust between them, which 
pole rested on the shoulders of two lads 
with blue coats and red breeches. The 
victim was painful to behold. His 
open mouth showed savage teeth, and 
his tail hung inversely, beating time 
with a regular cadence to the steps of 
the bearers. 

To the wolf succeeded a stag between 
two foxes, the three borne upon a litter. 

1 My next-door neighbour killed a very fine 


wolf in the woods near Sens, and keeps his 
skin as a trophy. 


It was impossible to believe that the 
little dogs we had just seen could have 
had anything to do with the death of 
that stag. 

Two youthful pages followed. They 
had a feminine look, and were probably 
girls. They wore long red coats, black 
velvet breeches, and white stockings, 
They had long brown curls under black 
cocked hats. 

Tue Recent. His Highness wore a 
black hat, a coat of sky-blue moire, em- 
broidered with silver and gold, and 
sky-blue breeches. This august person- 
age had a most splendid appearance, 
and I am credibly informed by Monsieur 
le Maire that that sky-blue coat, and 
those sky-blue breeches, had cost no 
less a sum than twenty pounds sterling. 

To the Regent succeeded two princes, 
and here I proudly record a personal 
incident. One of their Highnesses 
deigned to speak to me. It is true that 
under the royal wig I recognised the 
familiar features of a baker, of respect- 
able standing in the town; but he 
looked a prince, every inch of him. 

Indeed, all these personages bore 
themselves with a regal air. It may 
have occurred to the reader to feel some 
slight disappointment on seeing the 
faces of real kings, for they do not 
always come up to one’s lofty ideal ; but 
these men did. That baker was just as 
good a gentleman and prince (to look 
at) as any that ever I saw; and if he 
had been a real prince, he would have 
won all hearts by the grace of his con- 
descension. Men would have said of 
him, “See how easy it is to recognise 
princely blood,” there being a strong 
tendency in mankind to call qualities 
princely when they belong to princes, 
though, when precisely the same graces 
adorn common folks, they excite nobody’s 
admiration. 

And my bell-hanger, who passed as a 
great lord, and deigned to give me a 
lordly smile and bow, what peer of 
France ever bowed better? The next 
time my bells won’t ring, he will come 
with his tools in his hand, in his plain 
workman’s dress, and humbly toil for 
me. But can I forget that he rode be- 
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hind the Regent with that noble air of 
pride ? 

There were many lords of the court, 
some on horseback in velvet coats of 
various colours, others in a huge gilded 
chariot, drawn by four fat horses. 

At last the procession passed us. It 
traversed all the quaint old streets. 
It circumnavigated the great square in 
front of the cathedral. It emerged from 
the little city, and wandered into the 
faubourgs beyond. It passed gleaming 
and glittering under the green old elms in 
the avenues. It crossed the bridge and 
penetrated into the faubourg on the 
island in the river. After having daz- 
zled the eyes of the islanders, it returned 
to the avenues without the walls, and 
there many good-natured householders, 
sitting on the terraces of their gardens, 
handed glasses of ale or wine to the 
thirsty riders, 

The proceeds of the collection, chiefly, 
I suspect, in sous, quite filled a large 
box which followed the procession in a 
carriage. I am afraid, after the ex- 
penses, not much was left for the poor 
folks at Rouen, and one cannot help 
regretting that the charitable people 
who poured money into the blue trum- 
pets which were applied to the windows, 
and into the tin boxes carried by those 
who begged amongst the crowd, did not 
rather give the same amount directly to 
some of the many committees, which 
hand it over, without deduction, to 
those who really have need of it. 

I saw no more of the procession. In 
the evening there was a grand military 
concert on the public lawn. A large 
circle was brilliantly illuminated with 
festoons of lamps hanging from tall 
masts crowned with banners. The music 

ras good, and about two thousand peo- 
ple heard it. 

In other parts of the promenades 
there were the usual amusements of a 
féte day, and some little boys of my 
acquaintance were rendered extremely 
happy by a ride on the wooden horses ; 
and, hard by, other equestrians in a cir- 
cus rode on horses of real flesh and 
blood, which galloped round and round. 
Spangled ladies in short petticoats stood 


on the platform before the circus, ecry- 
ing mightily, “Come and see ;” some 
were fat and some were lean, but only 
one was pretty. Then there were boxers 
boxing, powerful athletes with thick 
muscular arms and dreadfully brutal 
looks. And whilst the sunshine lasted, 
there was a balloon man, with a cluster 
of red india-rubber balloons hanging 
like a bunch of shining cherries high 
in the blue air ; and he let one of them 
go, to attract the attention of the crowd, 
and it rose and rose till it passed far 
above the cathedral towers, and gra- 
dually became a tiny speck up in the 
blinding light about the sun, when the 
strongest eyes lost it. 

These Senonese cavalcades may be seen 
from two points of view. Are they an 
indication of childishness or of culture 4 
I incline to the latter view. I like the 
attempt to keep the past in our memories 
by these reminders. Here was a little 
lesson in history brought home to ten 
thousand people. Who was the Regent? 
Those who did not know, asked ; those 
who did, replied. There was much con- 
versation on historical topics in Sens 
that day, much criticism of the costumes, 
some discussion as to the acts and 
character of the Regent. The present 
writer, whose knowledge of history is 
unfortunately somewhat general, and 
even vague, learned several facts which he 
did not know before. But the strongest 
impression was made upon the boys; and 
a juvenile from the Lycée, who some- 
times dines with me on a Sunday, talked 
of nothing but history over his nuts and 
almonds, and asked me many questions 
which, I am ashamed to say, I was 
utterly unable to answer. 

As a machinery for collecting money 
for charitable purposes, a cavalcade is a 
cunning device. It passes through every 
street and before every house. It excites 
so much curiosity that the people are 
all sure to be at their windows ; then 
there are so many collectors, that those 
who refuse to the first, give to the third, 
or sixth, or tenth. 

The Senonese have a terrible custom 
of marching about with drums, There 
is a tradition that, many ages ago, the 
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Saracens penetrated hitherto, and so 
dismayed the inhabitants, that they were 
on the point of abandoning the city, 
when a virgin, of Sens, whose name 
history has failed to preserve, took a 
drum and marched about the streets 
drumming. Then all the other young 
women in the town took drums, and 
drummed; and the Saracens, hearing 
this tremendousand universal drumming, 
concluded that there must be a mighty 
force within the walls, and abandoned 
the siege. And so, because the Saracens 
threatened Sens, nobody knows how 
many hundreds of years ago, and because 
a virgin, whose name nobody knows, 
excited all the others to drum with 
drums, all modern citizens of Sens who 
may happen to have a constitutional 
antipathy to noise are to have their 
nervous system horribly tortured and 
put out of order by a mob of drummers 
parading the streets by torchlight. It 
is incredible what an uproar they make. 
It shakes the houses from top to bottom ; 
the very stones in the paved streets 
dance under the drums. There they 
go with their infernal rattle, torches 
flaring, and a mob of children after 
them, who love noise as much as I 
hate it. 

To finish the festivities of the caval- 
cade, of course I knew that the drum- 
mers would gather themselves together. 
And if any sick were lying in their beds 
that night in anything like that state 
for which straw is laid down before 
people’s houses, depend upon it, thoso 
drums were the death of them. 

Of the usual festivities of the place, it 
is not my lot to see very much. I am 
not addicted to dancing in the open air, 
as Mr. Pinchbold did when cruising on 
wheels in this part of the world. Some- 
times, as I walk round the promenades 
on a Sunday evening, I perceive, gleam- 
ing through the thick foliage in front 
of me, festoons of coloured lamps, on 
approaching which I hear strains of 
music, and discover the postman who 
brings me letters sitting on high, di- 
vested of his official uniform, and playing 
energetically on the clarionette. Around 
him are violinists, and performers on all 


kinds of instruments; before him, on a 
large wooden floor laid down for the 
occasion and defended by railing, whirl 
a hundred couples in the mazes of a 
waltz. Hard by the ball are stalls for 
refreshment, and in the distance the 
inevitable rotatory machine with the 
wooden horses, whereon tall young 
fellows gravely sit, their feet touching 
the ground, their coat-tails hiding the 
tail of the horse, as they calmly await 
the motion which is, to them, so full of 
charm. 

One of the first questions usually 
asked of an Englishman who lives in 
France is, whether he likes French 
cookery. A prudent man, when the 
question is put to him at an English 
(linner-table, tells a lie, and says that 
English cookery is far superior. Taken 
broadly, the difference between the two 
nations in this matter is, that the French 
can cook, and the English can’t; but 
dishes which are so extremely simple as 
not to require any scientific cooking at 
all are generally better in England. 

To borrow an illustration from my 
own craft. I very often admire, with 
humble wonder, the astonishing per- 
fection with which carriages are painted. 
We painters of pictures could not paint 
carriages so well as men bred peculiarly 
to that trade. Very few of us could lay 
the colour quite evenly enough, or if 
we did, it would only be by great effort ; 
whereas a simple carriage-painter, who 
has never troubled himself about grada- 
tion and what we call texture, lays 
on his paint with a masterly perfection 
of method. So, a French cook is too 
artistic to succeed where art is super- 
fluous ; and there we beat him. 

“Do you mean to say that you like 
frogs ?” asks the indignant reader. Yes, 
Ido. And here allow me to remark, that 
if you are ignorant of the taste of frogs, 
youare, gastronomically speaking, sunk in 
the depths of barbarism, and an object 
of pity, even as some wretch who has 
never swallowed an oyster. Fancy 
chickens from Lilliput, as much moro 
delicate than common chickens as they 
would be smaller, and you have some 
notion of what frogs are like, One of 
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the most galling disappointmenfs I ever 
had to bear was to leave untouched a 
plate of frogs, because I had to go off by 
the train. For the first forty miles my 
soul was a prey to vain regrets; and 
even now, though I have eaten many a 
plate of frogs since then, I have not 
quite got over it. 

But the common English notion, that 
the French are fed on frogs habitually, 
is a mistake. Frogs are much too dear 
to be anything but a luxury; and you 
might as well say that the English 
population is brought up on woodcocks, 

The Burgundians are fond of their 
great big vine-snails ; but, in my opinion, 
the principal merit of snails is, that they 
are good, strong, nourishing food. The 
way that snails are generally served in 
good houses ‘is this : Seven or eight of 
them are brought on a little hot silver 
plate, with a tinysilver two-pronged fork, 
made on purpose. The seven snails are 
by no means unpleasant to look at, their 
shells being beautifully white and clean. 
The entrance to every shell is stopped 
with a sort of paste, pleasant to the 
taste. You insert the fork, and pull out 
the inhabitant. He is a huge animal, 
and of a dark brown colour graduating 
to black. The black is the best. The 
beast is not pleasant to look at’; so you 
should transfer him rapidly from his shell 
to your mouth, and, when there, you find 
him very like an enormous morsel of tough 
beefsteak. Masticate him if you can! 
If you are successful, and go boldly on 
till you have emptied the seventh shell, 
you must be a hungry man indeed if 
you have not sufficiently dined ;—and 
this, not because you are made sick, but 
really because these big snails are strong 
meat. 

Next to good eating, the French love 
good wine, and, better than either, witty 
and intellectual conversation. The wines, 
as I said, grown at this particular place 
are not to be recommended, but all the 
best. produce of Upper Burgundy is to 
be got here. The variety of wines grown 
in Burgundy is much greater than Eng- 
lishmen generally are aware of. White 
burgundy with soda-water rivals Byron’s 
hock and soda-water. The sparkling bur- 
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gundies of the better sort are as good as 
the best champagne ; and the precious 
red wines which Englishmen used to 
appreciate so highly in Esmond’s time 
are sold here, and even at Dijon, at the 
rate of ten francs a bottle. 

In saying that the French are fond of 
good conversation, an exception must be 
made. French girls, whom Mr. Ruskin, 
perhaps not unjustly, defined as the 
sweetest-tempered living creatures in the 
world, might also be characterised as the 
most silent. A French maiden properly 
brought up is a miracle of modesty; her 
dress, her manners, are the extreme of 
an ideal simplicity. Admirers crowd 
respectfully about her, and she never 
seems to suppose it possible that she 
can excite any admiration: if utterly 
neglected, she seems just as happy in 
her own quiet way ; nobody can tell 
what she is thinking. Always calm, 
contented, placid, and yet lifted so far 
above us by never condescending to seek 
our homage, she wins it as her natural 
right. Men talk to each other in her 
tranquil presence with an uneasy feeling 
that she is criticising them inwardly. 


She is that 


Mystery of mysteries. 
Faintly smiling Adeline. 


She is clear, and yet inscrutable, like 
the blue depths of a Swiss lake in a 
calm. This is the secret of her inex- 
haustible interest. Who knows whether 
she is shallow or deep? Sometimes one 
fancies there are faint gleams of subdued 
sarcasm in her gentle eyes. She seems 
a serene Intelligence dwelling apart from 
the world. 

Is she in thought as absolutely inno- 
cent as she looks? Of course charitable 
Englishwomen, calling themselves Chris- 
tians, say she is a sham, and that they 
would not let their daughters be edu- 
cated in her company. It is easy to 
gain credit for penetration by slandering 
simple girls who are foreigners; but 
every one who knows respectable French 
society knows very well that there is no 
foundation whatever for slander of that 
kind. The young French girl in the 
higher classes is, unfortunately for hex, 
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only too innocent for this world, of which 
she is almost as ignorant as a new-born 
baby. Some day her papa will say to 
her, “ My daughter, thou art going to be 
married,” and she, in simple filial obe- 
dience, will yield herself up to the chosen 
son-in-law. There is something sad and 
touching in that simple history, so often 
repeated. Whether French parents will 
ever have a higher ideal for their daugh- 
ters than mere purity, and simplicity, 
and ignorance, it is difficult to say; but 
at present, although some girls are bred 
as English ones, knowing good and evil, 
it is always a great disadvantage to them 
in France, though a rational Englishman 
would probably like them all the better 
for it. 

Conversation amongst men is more 
entertaining ; and married women, espe- 
cially when oldish, talk cleverly, and are 
often keen politicians. The French are 
at their ease in the region of ideas, and 
so their conversation has the charm 
of speculative interest. Besides, they 
cultivate conversation as an art. They 
read less than we do, and talk more and 
better. They become eager and excited 
in the elucidation of their thoughts, 
which seems to produce a sort of elec- 
trical flashing, seen in England only in 
rare instances. They have the fault of 
interrupting each other very unceremo- 
niously, and in that respect lack polite- 
ness ; but this is an affair of tempera- 
ment. They do not hesitate in speaking, 
as our upper classes do. Probably in 
the last century the English hesitated 
less ; at present we hesitate most pain- 
fully, and, if we go on, perhaps the next 
generation will not be able to express 
itself verbally at all, but will carry on 
conversation by writing. 

After knowing the French intimately 
for a few years, it is easy to see what 
ideas are dearest to their mind. The 
leading ideas are the key to all national 
character. The English national ideas 
are religion, and wealth, and political 
liberty. The French national ideas 
are religious liberty, political equality, 
and national strength. The difference 
between a love of religion and a love of 
religious liberty is obvious: the bare 


conception of religious liberty only 
awakens in nations which are internally 
divided on religious questions. If a 
powerful majority, say nine-tenths of 
the population of a country, heartily 
accepts a particular form of faith, it will 
compel the remaining tenth to confor- 
mity, and at the same time assert that 
there is perfect religious liberty in the 
country, because there is really no desire 
on the part of any one to disobey the 
governing church. Thus it has been re- 
cently asserted in a Spanish newspaper 
that in Spain there is perfect religious 
liberty, because every one has really 
the liberty to do what he desires—that 
is, to be a good Catholic, for no true 
Spaniard could desire anything else. 
The English conception of religious 
liberty is, on one or two points, of a like 
character, especially with reference to 
the observance of Sunday, on which day 
every Englishman has perfect liberty to 
do what he desires—that is, to observe 
it in the Anglican manner, for no ‘true 
Englishman could desire anything else. 
When a majority becomes sufficiently 
strong to call itself universal’unanimity, 
it soon loses the power of intellectually 
apprehending the nature of individual 
liberty. The French conception of reli- 
gious liberty is, therefore, unintelligible 
to many other nations. It amounts to 
this, that on the grounds of religious 
dogma no government has the right to 
impose any observance on the whole 
nation, because, whatever the observance 
may be, there will be some persons in 
the nation who do not mentally believe 
in the dogma on which it is grounded, 
and to compel these to conformity would 
be an act of religious tyranny. The 
arguments advanced by Mr. John Stuart 
Mill in his Essay on Liberty were already 
familiar in their essence to the popular 
French mind; and that exquisitely- 
written treatise, though full of what to 
the English may seem new and daring 
speculation, fell with the effect of truism 
on our neighbours. 

The French are not nearly so sensitive 
about political liberty. Louis Napoleon 
has made himself a secular despot; but 
he would never dare to enforce the ob- 











‘servance of the most sacred and essential 
ordinances of the Roman Church as the 
English Parliament enforces the observ- 
ance of Sunday. The utmost efforts 
have been made by the clergy to induce 
him to make a religious ceremony essen- 
tial to marriage ; but, in spite of his strong 
desire to conciliate the Church, he can- 
not and dare not yield that point. And 
so much do national feelings differ, that 
the French often assert that, little as 
they love Louis Napoleon, they would 
rather be governed by him seven days in 
the week than by an English Act of 
Parliament on the first day only. 

The idea of political equality, in the 
French sense, is perhaps even less in- 
telligible to us than the French con- 
ception of religious liberty. No French- 
man that ever I have talked with has 
advocated the crude conception of 
equality which our writers amuse them- 
selves by refuting, No Frenchman 
ever, in my hearing, denied the natural 
inequalities inevitable amongst men ; but 
between these natural inequalities and 
the attempt to represent them politically, 
there is, they argue, a step of such 
difficulty that it is wiser never to 
attempt it. They say that our political 
inequalities are purely artificial—are as 
far from representing the natural in- 
equalities as their own system of theo- 
retical equality. On the question of the 
suffrage, they freely admit the incon- 
veniences of giving every man a vote; 
but our system of boroughs, by which 
one small town elects a member, and 
another larger one is unrepresented, does 
not seem to the French in any way an 
accurate imitation of the natural in- 
equality. In all discussion they are 
mercilessly logical ; and the Englishman’s 
argument for many ,abuses, that they 
work well practically, seems to the 
French mind an ignoble concession to 
the basest sort of expediency. 

There is also a moral root for the idea 
of equality in the French mind which is 
entirely wanting to the English. They 
have a kind of self-respect quite different 
from ours. The sort of rudeness from 
persons of superior rank which English- 
men accept as quite natural and right, 
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the French resent as impertinence. A 
friend of mine was taking a drive with 
a rich French countess in a country 
where the rank and position of the 
countess were known to every one. She 
wanted to know where some peasant 
lived, and, seeing a man working in a 
field by the road-side stopped the car- 
riage and called out, “Good man, where 
does such a one live?” The man 
replied simply, ‘Good woman, he lives 
at such a place ;” he being a Frenchman 
with the idea of equality in his head. 
Once, in Scotland, I heard an English 
visitor call out to a labourer, “ Man, 
whose boat is that on the lake?” but 
the Scotchman replied with deference. 
It seems intensely absurd to the English 
to have to be polite to poor people; yet 
every French peasant exacts courtesy. 
A thoughtful Frenchman would tell 
you that by this courtesy he has no 
idea of denying natural inequality ; on 
the contrary, he thereby recognises its 
profoundly mysterious nature. An 
Englishman, meeting a man evidently 
much poorer than himself, has not the 
least hesitation about treating him as his 
inferior ; but a Frenchman is courteous 
to his possible superiority on many 
points quite as important as money. 
And, as we come to know mankind 
better, does not the French view acquire 
graver claims to consideration? You 
may be rich and famous, and you may 
meet in the street some poor unknown 
operative, and that man in the street 
may be, for anything you know, at that 
very time exercising a self-denial so 
heroic, that no moral effort you ever 
made in all your life is to be compared 
to it. Or he may be endowed with 
natural faculties in comparison with 
which yours, though everybody has 
heard of you, are common-place. Let us 
be courteous to his possible superiority ; 
and, even if he were certainly our in- 
ferior in all things, surely our superiority 
is not so god-like that we are entitled to 
be rude to him. 

- These ideas go so far in France that 
I could relate many astonishing anecdotes 
in proof of them. A French lady told 
me that she had never been presented 
KK2 
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to the Queen of England, because she 
thought it possible that the Queen would 
not treat her on a footing of equality. 
Now to interpret this sentiment coarsely 
as a pretension on the lady’s part to 
equal position with Her Majesty, would 
be merely to misunderstand her. The 
Frenchwoman’s next observation ex- 
plained her meaning. “A formal recog- 
nition of such wide difference of rank 
is a complete bar to the interchange of 
ideas, so that conversations with people 
too exalted to be contradicted have 
no intellectual interest.” And French 
princes, both of the House of Orleans 
and the present dynasty, know this so 
well, that they always meet cultivated 
Frenchmen on intellectual grounds com- 
mon to all, recognising a certain philo- 
sophical equality in human beings beyond 
the distinctions of rank. 

The next-idea, that of national strength, 
is more powerful in France than with 
us, as is proved by the willing consent 
of all Frenchmen ‘to the conscription, 
and their unfailing support of any ruler, 
no matter how tyrannical at home, who 
will make the name of France great and 
terrible abroad. The one unpardonable 
sin of Louis Philippe was that France 
under him ceased to hold that supreme 
position in European politics which all 
Frenchmen look upon as her natural 
right. The open secret of Louis Napo- 
leon’s success is that, whatever may be 
his crimes, he has undeniably put France 
into the proud place of leader in the 
councils of Europe. 

A striking contrast between the French 
and the English is the faith of the 
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French in intellectual conclusions, and 
their readiness to carry them into prac- 
tice; whilst the English are sceptical, 
and, in secular matters, believe in nothing 
which they have not seen actually at 
work. The French take the keenest 
interest in suggestions, possibilities, and 
theories of all sorts; but only a very 
few English minds are much interested 
in mere speculation. But not only are 
the French speculative, they are above 
all things ardent to make speculations 
realities. In France there is but one 
step between the reception of an idea 
and its realization—a realization often 
so premature as to justify British sneers 
at French mobility, but often also in the 
highest degree valuable as an experi- 
ment. 

The difference between the two nations 
in this respect was never more curiously 
exemplified, than in the way they have 
dealt with one of the inevitable questions 
of modern times—the adoption of a 
uniform decimal system of weights and 
measures and money. Every intelligent 
Englishman has been well aware for 
many years that the English confusion 
in these things was irrational and ab- 
surd; but, partly from hatred to the 
French, and partly from his peculiar 
unwillingness to put intellectual con- 
clusions into practice, he has gone on 
without making any reform, on the plea 
—by no means complimentary to the 
intelligence of his countrymen—that the 
people of England could not learn a 
system so simple that any schoolboy 
above ten years old could master it in 
half an hour. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH BRAZIL 


THe independence of Brazil dates from 
1822. The recognition by Portugal of 
Brazilian independence was effected 
through the active mediation of Eng- 
land, with Canning’s zealous impulsion, 
three years afterwards. Meanwhile, 
Lord Cochrane, with a number of gal- 
lant English subalterns, had carried on 
a series of brilliant and successful ope- 


rations against the Portuguese arms in 
Brazil. Lord Dundonald has indig- 
nantly told the disgraceful tale of his 
long weary suit for what was abso- 
lutely due to him from the nation 
which his gallantry and genius had 
helped to make, and the ultimate tardy, 
ungracious payment of an instalment of 
this debt only a few years before his 
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death.! Indisputable and acknowledged 
claims for prize-money of his com- 
panions-in-arms are yet unsettled. 

The mediation of England again 
aided Brazil, in 1828, for the conclusion 
of a war with Buenos Ayres, which had 
lasted three years and brought nothing 
but debt and disaster to the new Bra- 
zilian empire. The possession of the 
province of Monte Video, or the Uru- 
guay, was the subject of dispute ; and a 
treaty made under English mediation 
in August, 1828 established the inde- 
pendence of Monte Video. 

In April 1831, the first Emperor, 
Pedro L, stayed a revolution already 
rampant by an abdication in favour of 
his son, the present Emperor, then a 
child five years old, and left Brazil, 
never to return, in an English man-of- 
war, the Volage. 

During the reign of the first Emperor 
two treaties were made with England— 
one in 1826 for the suppression of 
slave-trade ; the other, in 1827, a treaty 
of commerce, 

The latter treaty provided against 
higher import duties than fifteen per 
cent. on English goods in Brazil, and 
gave an important privilege to the Eng- 
lish of intervention by our consuls in 
the administration of intestate estates. 
Unfortunately this treaty was not 
perpetual ; either government might 
denounce it after fifteen years. The 
Brazilian Government, chafed by the 
limitation of customs’ duties and the 
consular privilege, availed itself of its 
power, and the treaty expired in 1844. 
The Brazilian Government had already 
both evaded and infringed the pro- 
vision of the treaty as to import duties, 


1 “ Narrative of Services in the Liberation of 
Chili, Peru, and Brazil,” &c. Vol. ii. Ridgway, 
1859. This book, published by Lord Dun- 
donald in Portuguese, as well as in English, 
was not permitted to pass the Brazilian Custom 
House, and large cases of the volumes, which 
had been destined for Rio remain unpacked to 
this day in Mr. Ridgway’s store-rooms. Lord 
Dundonald’s agents in Rio were Messrs. Moore 
and Co., the house of which Mr. ‘Bramley 
Moore is a partner; and no one knows better 
than he the unjust treatment by the Brazilian 
Government of Lord Dundonald and of many 
others, 
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and there had been many strong remon- 
strances from the English Government, 
Claims of British merchants, founded 
on these evasions and infractions of 
more than twenty years ago, are yet 
awaiting settlement. The privilege of 
consular intervention in administration 
of intestate estates is of the highest 
importance to foreigners in Brazil, 
where the abuses of the native tribunals 
are enormous. France, more wise or 
more fortunate than we, made a treaty 
of commerce in which the provisions 
as to consular administration of suc- 
cessions bore a permanent character, 
The English Government have never, 
since 1844, been able to induce that of 
Brazil to make a new commercial treaty, 
or renew a privilege so highly and justly 
prized by the English merchants, who 
are the very breath of Brazilian com- 
merce, and have been the chief pro- 
moters of Brazilian prosperity. The 
value of this privilege, and the abuses 
of the Brazilian testamentary courts, are 
incidentally testified by unexception- 
able witnesses, friendly North American 
writers.” 

The treaty for the suppression of the 
slave-trade provided that, within three 
years after the exchange of ratifications, 
the carrying on of the African slave- 
trade by Brazilians should be altogether 
illegal, and “ be deemed and treated as 
piracy.” The treaty further confirmed 
and adopted all the provisions of the 


® Herndon's “ Exploration of the Valley of 
the Amazon,” Washingtov, 1854—“I am told, 
though this may be scandal, that, if property 
once gets into this court, the heir—if he ever 
succeeds in getting a settlement—finds but a 
Flemish account of his inheritance.”—p. 275. 
The American Consul at Para informed Mr. 
Herndon : “ By a law of Brazil, the estate of 
any foreigner who may die in this country is 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Juiz dos 
Ausentes ¢ difuntos, The getting hold of the 
property by the heirs to an estate is a tedious 
and expensive process ; and, when the inherit- 
ance consists of real estate, almost twenty per 
cent, is consumed by taxes of various kinds ; 
and, in some cases, by the collusion of the 
officers entrusted with settlement, it has ‘dis- 
appeared entirely. The French, by treaty, are 
exempted from this.”"—p. 355. A similar 


statement occurs in Messrs. Kidder and - 


Fletcher’s “ Brazil and the Brazilians,” p. 267. 
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existing treaties between England and 
Portugal as to right of search and visit 
and mixed commissions for adjudica- 
tion of captured vessels, The Brazilian 
Government found the means of termi- 
nating all these provisions in the year 
1845 ; but the first article of the treaty 
of 1826, declaring the  slave-trade 
illegal and piracy, was of a permanent 
character and could not be invalidated. 
The following is a portion of Lord 
Aberdeen’s reply to the Brazilian note 
denouncing the provisions of the treaty 
for effecting the suppression of the 
slave-trade :— 


“The undersigned is directed to observe 
that Her Majesty's Government have no 
longer any course open to them under the 
Convention of the 23d November, 1826, than 
that of giving full effect to the stipulations of 
the Ist article of that Convention, under 
which Her Majesty has acquired the right to 
order the seizure of all Brazilian subjects found 
upon the high seas engaged in the slave-trade, 
and of punishing them as pirates, and of dis- 
posing of the vessels in which they may be 
captured, together with the goods belonging to 
them, as bona piratorum. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had hoped to the very latest moment that 
the Brazilian Government would, by a renewal 
and extension of the engagements between the 
two countries, have offered to Great Britain 
some other means of giving effect by joint 
eperations to the Convention of 1826. Un- 
fortunately this has not been the case; and 
the vigour and success with which the slave- 
trade is now carried on under the Brazilian 
flag leaves the British Government no choice 
but to appeal to the rights and obligations 
which attach to Her Majesty under the Ist 
article of the above-mentioned Convention. 
The undersigned is accordingly directed to 
declare that Her Majesty’s Government are 

repared to exercise those rights, and that it 
is their intention immediately to propose to 
Parliament to pass the legislative enactments 
necessary for enabling Her Majesty to carry 
the provisions of that article into complete 
execution.” ! 


1 This, and other extracts of official corre- 
spondence relative to slave-trade, and to the 
treatment of free Africans in Brazil, are taken 
from the series of “ Blue-books on Slave Trade, 
Class B,” annually presented to Parliament, 
Those who wish to understand the true cha- 
racter of the Brazilian Government, will learn 
much from the despatches of our Ministers 
and Consuls in Brazil, published in. these 
Blue-books The series continues to the pre- 
sent time. The volumes from 1860 contain 
much information about the present treatment 
of the free Africans. 
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The intention thus announced was 
quickly executed. The Act 8 and 9 
Victoria, c. 122, empowering the Eng- 
lish Courts of Admiralty to adjudicate 
captures of Brazilian slavers, which has 
taken its name from Lord Aberdeen, 
the then Foreign Minister, passed both 
Houses of Parliament without a divi- 
sion, and with very little dissent, in the 
course of a few days. In the House of 
Lords not a single voice was heard 
against it. In the Commons the opposi- 
tion was confined to three members— 
one of them, it is true, an eminent 
lawyer, Sir Thomas Wilde. The present 
Lord Chelmsford was then Solicitor- 
General, and joined in advising the 
measure. Lord Lyndhurst, clarum et 
venerabile nomen, was the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The opponents in the Commons 
did not venture on any division. The 
measure was passed, but the Brazilian 
slave-trade was not checked. Sixty thou- 
sand slaves a year were imported into 
Brazil in the years 1847, 1848 and 1849. 
In 1850 Lord Palmerston. ordered the 
execution of the rights of search and 
seizure in Brazilian ports and rivers. 
This was the death-blow to the Bra- 
zilian slave-trade. The Brazilian Go- 
vernment denounced Lord Palmerston’s 
proceedings as an insult to Brazilian 
honour and invasion of Brazilian sove- 
reignty ; but they then saw the ne- 
cessity of suppressing the slave trade, 
and since 1850 it has been suppressed. 
A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Slave-Trade Treaties, which 
sat in 1853, under the presidency of 
the venerable Joseph Hume, reported : 
“The Committee of the Lords, in their 
Report of 1850, stated that ‘ the habitual dis- 
regard of treaties respecting the slave-trade 
with this country on the part of Brazil, and to 
a great extent also on the part of Spain, 
appears to be the main hindrance to the sup- 
pression of the trade, and to this, therefore, 
especially, the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers and of Parliament should be di- 
rected ;’ and it appears that at that time the 
slave-trade was carried on to a great extent. 
The evidence before your Committee proves 
that the importation of slaves into the Brazils 
in the year 1847 was 56,172 ; in 1848, 60,000 ; 
in 1549, 54,000; but that in 1851, it had 
diminished to 3,287, and in 1852 to 700, of 
which last importation a considerable portion 

















had been seized by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment.” 

The Brazilians take to themselves all 
the glory of the suppression of Bra- 
zilian slave-trade ; and the University of 
Oxford in 1862, not with malice it is to 
be presumed, but in ignorance and cre- 
dulity, of which the excuse must be their 
fervid zeal to honour abolition of the 
slave-trade, conferred honorary Doctors’ 
degrees at one and the same time on Lord 
Palmerston and on the Brazilian Minis- 
ter! Lord Clarendon, in 1854, quietly 
wrote to the then Brazilian Minister in 
London, the Chevalier de Macedo :— 


* Although the Brazilian Government are 
entitled to full credit for the praiseworthy ex- 
ertions which they have made since 1852 for 
the suppression of the African Slave-Trade, 
and although it would be much more agreeable 
to me to dwell exclusively on what has been 
accomplished by Brazil in the last two years, 
and to pass over the painful records showing 
the course pursued during the previous twenty- 
six years in regard to the engagements which 
Brazil contracted towards Great Britain by 
the treaty of the 23d of November, 1526, 
yet I feel bound to express my sincere con- 
viction that the existence of the Act of 1845, 
and more particularly its stringent enforce- 
ment in the year 1850, contributed materially 
to bring about the present improved state of 
affairs.” 

The evidence as to the continual 
gross violations by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment of their engagements as to the 
slave-trade up to 1851 is overwhelming. 
A Brazilian official writer, who has pub- 
lished an excellent work on the produc- 
tions of Brazil, allows that upwards of 
400,000 slaves were imported in the 
twelve years from 1840 to 1851.) 


1§. F. Soares. Notas Estatisticas sobre a 
Producedo Agricola e Caristia dos Generos Ali- 
menticios no Imperio do Brazil (Statistical Notes 
on the Agricultural Productions and the Dear- 
ness of Food in the Brazilian Empire. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1860.) Mr. Christie, in a report to 
Lord Russell, dated May 24, 1861, mentions 
that there are now probably existing in Brazil 
a million of slaves, with progeny, illegally 
imported after 1830. The whole number of 
slaves in Brazil is roughly estimated at three 
millions out of a whole population of seven or 
seven and a half millions. ‘‘The Empire of 
Brazil,” says a well-informed philanthropist 
writer,"“covers anareaof about 2,700,000 square 
miles, and has a population of about seven 
millions and a half. But only few will be 
acquainted with the fact that this population is 
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About a million were imported in the 
twenty years from 1831 to 1850. Lor“ 
Aberdeen, when he introduced the Ac 
of 1845, said :— 


“* Your Lordships are aware that the Brazil- 
ian Government have always declined to fulfil 
their general engagements to co-operate with 
the British Government for the abolition of 
the slave-trade. With rare and short ex- 
ceptions, the treaty has been by them systema- 
tically violated from the period of its conclu- 
sion to the present time. Cargoes of slaves have 
been landed in oy day in the streets of the 
capital, and bought and sold like cattle, with- 
out any obstacle whatever being imposed on 
the traffic. Our officers have been waylaid, 
maltreated, and even assassinated, while in 
the execution of their duty, and justice in 
such cases, if not actually denied, has never 
been fairly granted. No doubt much has hap- 
pened in the course of the last ten or twelve 
years which would have justified, and almost 
called for, an expression of national resent- 
ment.” 2 

Lord Palmerston, in giving his sup- 
port to the measure in the House of 
Commons, said :— 

“TI am sorry to say that it is impossible to 
state in exaggerated terms the just accusation 
against Brazil of bad faith as to the Conven- 
tions agreed. to by it respecting the slave- 
trade. All our inducements, our argu- 
ments, all our persuasions, were utterly fruit- 
less ; and, whenever the subject of the slave 
trade has been discussed here, the notoriously 
bad faith of the Brazilian Government has 
been on all hands admitted and deplored.” * 


These are the testimonies of states- 
men, Ministers for Foreign Affairs, who 
may, perhaps, be suspected of heat or 
bias. The following is a statement of 
a scientific traveller in Brazil, the in- 
teresting account of whose botanical 
researches is interspersed with sagacious 
remarks on the social and moral con- 


composed of 3,300,000 negro slaves, 2,800,000 
free coloured people (of whom about 500,000 
are savages), and only 1,200,000 white men. 
These numbers alone would suffice to give an 
idea of what the state of Brazil must be, for 
in Brazil the proportion of the whites to the 
coloured population is nearly the reverse of 
what it is in the United States. In truth, 
these dreadful proportions of slavery, and of 
the intermixture of races, have produced a 
demoralization of the whole Brazilian nation 
to which there is scarcely a parallel to be 
found.” (‘ Work of the Christian Church at 
Home and Abroad. April, 1863.”) 

2 Hansard, July 7, 1845. 
3 Hansard, July 24, 1845. 
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dition of the country. Mr. Gardner, 
an intelligent Scotchman, travelled in 
Brazil from 1836 to 1841, and pub- 
lished an account of his travels in 1846, 
He says :— 

‘‘ The law has not been attended to, and the 
consequence of incessant introduction is that 
the number of slaves in the country has not 
declined. During the five years which I spent 
in Brazil, I have good reason for believing that 
the supply was always nearly equal to the 
demand, even in the most distant parts of the 
empire. Notwithstauding the vigilance of the 
cruisers both on the coast of Brazil and on that 
of Africa, it was well known to every one in 
Rio that cargoes of slaves were regularly 
landed even within a few miles of the city ; 
and, during several voyages which I have made 
in canoes and other small craft along the 
shores of the northern provinces, I have re- 

tedly seen cargoes of from one to three 
undred slaves landed, and have heard of 
others. Again and again, while travelling in 
the interior, I have seen troops of new slaves 
of both sexes, who could not speak a single 
word of Portuguese, varying from twenty to 
one hundred individuals, marched inland for 
sale, or already belonging to proprietors of 
plantations. These bands are always under 
the escort of armed men, and those who have 
already been bought are not unfrequentl 
made to carry a small load, usually of agricul- 
tural implements. There is no secrecy made 
of these movements; nay, magistrates them- 
selves are very often the purchasers of them. 
It is likewise well known that the magistrates 
of these districts where slaves are landed receive 
a certain percentage on them as a bribe to 
secrecy.” } 


There is a special separate question 


1 Gardner's “Travels in the Interior of 
Brazil,” page 16. Mr. Gardner's incidental 
notices of religion and morality in Brazil 
differ widely from the fulsome eulogies which 
have been so rife among the obviously inte- 
rested or ignorant impugners of Lord Russell’s 
late measures against Brazil. He says of the 
Brazilian clergy :—‘ It is a hard thing to say, 
but I do it not without well considering the 
nature of the assertion, that the present clergy 
of Brazil are more debased and immoral than 
any other class of men.”—p. 82. This account 
of the clergy is confirmed by the Comte de la 
Hure, author of an elaborate monograph on 
the Brazilian Empire, published last year, and 
dedicated to the Emperor of Brazil. The 
Count says, “‘ The private life of certain priests 
is scandalous; gambling, drunkenness, and 
other shameful vices degrade them below 
even the most reprehensible laymen. They 
do not add hypocrisy to their sins, and cloak 
themselves with exterior gravity.” (L’ Empire 
du Brésil, par V. L. Baril, Comte de la Hure. 
Paris, 1862.) 
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arising out of the Slave-Trade Treaty, 
in which the Brazilian Government 
have continually shown the greatest 
bad faith, and in which up to this 
moment Her Majesty's Government 
cannot obtain from them satisfactory 
conduct. This is the question of the 
free Africans, taken from slavers by 
English cruisers, freed by the Mixed 
Commission Court of Rio de Janeird, 
and consigned to the care of the Bra- 
zilian Government on conditions ex- 
plained by the following words :— 

“ As to the slaves, they shall receive from 

the Mixed Commission a certificate of emanci- 
pation, and shall be delivered over to the 
Government on whose territory the Commis- 
sion which shall have so judged them shall be 
established, to be employed as servants or free 
labourers. Each of the two Governments 
binds itself to guarantee the liberty of such 
portion of these individuals as shall be respec- 
tively consigned to it.” (Art. 7 of Regulations 
appended to the Convention with Portugal of 
1815, incorporated in the Treaty with Brazil 
of 1826.) 
These free blacks have been shamefully 
treated in Brazil from the beginning. 
Mr. Hudson, now Sir James Hudson, 
who was formerly English Minister in 
Brazil, wrote to Lord Palmerston, No- 
vember 17th, 1846 :— 

“‘ Tricks are practised with respect to these 
Africans, in transferring them from one master 
to another until they are lost sight of and 
forgotten, in sending them to considerable 
distances from Rio de Janeiro, in supplying 
certain influential politicians and men in autho- 
rity and of influence with them as a-means of 
ensuring a certain line of conduct, in jobbing 
with them in one way or another, in giving 
false certificates of death or disappearance ; 
against all of which it requires constant watch- 
fulness and care.” 


On another occasion, November 11th, 
1850, Mr. Hudson wrote :— 

“The position of these Africans is most 
wretched. They are ill-used, ill-fed, beaten 
without mercy and without reason, sold, false 
certificates given of their death, and, in short, 
every man’s hand seems to be raised against 
them ; they have no chance of real freedom in 
Brazil.” 

The Brazilian Government ordained 
a period of apprenticeship for these 
free blacks, placing them under the 
guardianship of the Court of Orphans, 
and letting them out to individuals for 

















service or employing them in public 
works. Our extracts from Sir James 
Hudson’s despatches show how well 
the apprentices were taken care of. A 
recent writer on Brazil, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, has recorded some of the 
notorious malpractices permitted by the 
Brazilian Government in the treatment 
by their agents of the free Africans, 
“These agents,” says this writer, “ were 
“ themselves planters, who received on 
“their properties the newly-landed 
“slaves, and, in order to escape from 
“the embarrassing obligation to give 
“them liberty, took care to exchange 
“their names with labourers old or 
“sick. Whenever one of these last 
“died, they placed one of the new 
*“ comers’ names on the list of deaths, 
“and thus they made it all square with 
“ the Government, which amiably closed 
“ its eyes to these pecadilloes.”! 

In 1853, the Brazilian Government 
made a decree providing that all the 
free Africans who had served private 
individuals for fourteen years should 
receive letters of emancipation on their 
petition, This decree did not include 
the blacks in the employment of the 
Government, but latterly they have 
extended its operations to them. 
Fighteen years have now passed since 
the Mixed Commission Court of Rio de 
Janeiro expired ; therefore all the free 
Africans consigned by that Commission 
to the care of the Brazilian Government 
must by this time have served more 
than fourteen years. In a report to 
Lord Russell, of May 27, 1861, Mr. 
Christie calculates the number of free 
Africans, including children, kept in 
slavery by the Brazilian Government, 
at about ten thousand. About these 
the Brazilian Government will give no 
information. In March, 1861, Mr. 
Christie made a formal request for 
specific information :— 

“T have been instructed by her Majesty’s 
Government to request the Government of the 
Emperor to furnish it with a list of the free 
blacks who were handed over by the Mixed 





1“ Le Brésil et la Colonization. Par M. 
og Reclus.” Revue des Deux Mondes, July 15, 
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Commission to the care of the Brazilian autho- 
rities, specifying what has become of them, 
whether dead, emancipated, or still in service ; 
and I have been further instructed to state 
that, as it was under the authority of a joint 
British and Brazilian Commission that these 
blacks were emancipated, Her Majesty’s 
Government feel that they are entitled to ask 
for this information respecting them, and are 
bound to look to their welfare.” 


To this request for information no 
answer has yet been returned! Is this 
right? Is it surprising? Thirteen 
years before a similar request had been 
made by Sir James Hudson, who, under 
Lord Palmerston’s instructions, wrote 
to the Brazilian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, June 26, 1848 :— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government would be glad 
to know what is the present number of these 
emancipated negroes, where they now are, 
and how they are employed, and especially 
what arrangements have been made for giving 
them moral and industrial instruction, accord- 
ing to the engagements contained in the 
Treaty under the provisions of which they 
were cap ; and, as the greatest portion of 
the negroes so captured and decreed by the 
Mixed Commission to be free must by this 
time have been for several years in Brazil, and 
have become entitled to their entire and un- 
restricted freedom, Her Majesty’s Government 
would wish to have a list of those who. have 
been placed in the full enjoyment of their 
liberty.” 

No answer was ever given to this re- 
quest. For fifteen years the English 
government have been fruitlessly beg- 
ging that of Brazil to condescend to 
give them information only about these 
poor human beings who, in violation of 
treaty, are kept in virtual slavery, and 
the proper treatment of whom, as free 
men, Brazil has guaranteed to England. 
At the last moment, while those re- 
prisals in Rio which have led to a 
cessation of diplomatic relations were 
proceeding, Lord Russell, in becoming 
language, instructed Mr. Christie to re- 
monstrate against the treatment of some 
of these free Africans in a government 
establishment in a remote, pestilential 
part of the empire. Mr. Christie wrote 
as follows to the Marquis of Abrantes, 
February 12, 1863 :— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government instruct me to 
say that, with respect to Africans liberated by 
the late Mixed Commission Court at Rio de 
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Janeiro, they are bound to see that the Bra- 
zilian Government keep faith with them ; and 
I am instructed to claim for all such Africans 
unconditional freedom. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment are of opinion that the effect of the 
new regulations for the government of negroes 
in iho Tepe establishment is practically to 
consign to forced servitude for six years men, 
women, and children, who are free according 
to the showing of the Brazilian authorities 
themselves ; and Her Majesty's Government 
consequently feel themselves bound to require 
that those Africans who were liberated under 
British auspices shall not be subjected to the 
regulations in question.” + 

After the forced abdication of the 
first Emperor in 1831, Brazil was go- 
verned till 1840 by various Regents 
appointed by the Legislative Assembly. 
This interval of nine years is marked 
by continual strifes of faction at Rio de 
Janeiro, and by some bloody rebellions 
and civil wars in the provinces. In 
1835 there was revolution in the north, 
in Pard, and in the south in Rio Grande 
do Sul. In 1837 there was a formidable 
revolt in Bahia. Another revolution at 
Rio, happily bloodless, dissipated the 
regency in 1840, and, in violation of the 
provisions of the constitution, placed the 
present Emperor, as yet only fifteen, on 
the throne as reigning sovereign. The 
reign of Pedro II. has been on the 
whole tranquil. The abolition of the 
Brazilian slave-trade has already had 
some perceptible and recognised good 
effect on the nation. Of late years 
there has been considerable material 
progress, and a great development of 
means of communication both with 
other countries and in Brazil itself, by 
railroads and steam navigation, chiefly 
effected by British capital, enterprise, 
and skill. 

A number of claims of British sub- 
jects on the Government of Brazil, 
originating in a variety of circumstances, 
had accumulated during thirty years ; 
and in 1858 a Convention was made for 
theestablishment of a Mixed Commission 
for the settlement of all claims of the 
subjects of either Government against 
the other which had arisen since the 
independence of Brazil. Brazilian 

1 “Correspondence respecting Liberated 
— in Brazil.” Parliamentary Paper of 
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claims, similar to those of British sub- 
jects, arising out of irregular action of 
authorities, or losses during disturbance 
of public peace, or government debts, 
or violations of treaty, or other cognate 
causes, would necessarily be few; but 
the Brazilian Government, having ob- 
tained the introduction into the Con- 
vention of words describing the claims 
to be investigated and adjudged as 
“claims which yet remain unsettled or 
are considered to be unsettled by either 
of the two Governments,” proceeded to 
bring before the Commission, under 
cover of these words, claims arising out 
of captures of Brazilian slaves which 
had been adjudicated by the Mixed 
Commission Courts, whose judgments 
were declared by the Slave Trade Trea. 
ties to be final and without appeal. 
But the Brazilian Government professed 
to consider the claims in these cases as 
being still unsettled! They also pro- 
posed to bring before the Commission a 
number of other claims arising out of 
proceedings of British cruisers under 
Lord Aberdeen’s Act, and so subject 
that act of the British Parliament to 
the review of the Commission. They 
had not disclosed these intentions before 
the conclusion of the Convention. So 
soon as Her Majesty’s Government be- 
came aware of these proceedings of the 
Brazilian Government, they instructed 
their commissioner not to entertain any 
of these Brazilian claims against judg: 
ments of the Mixed Commission Courts, 
or against the principle of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Act. The Brazilian Government 
then instructed their commissioner to 
refuse altogether to proceed, and the 
labours of the Commission were thus 
suspended. It has since lapsed with- 
out result. In September, 1860, Her 
Majesty’s Government expressed their 
readiness to make a new Convention for 
the settlement of claims of which lists 
had been previously exchanged and 
agreed upon, <A tardy and unsatisfac- 
tory answer was given to this proposal 
after the lapse of fourteen months, in 
November, 1861. Mr. Christie, the 
Minister at Rio, rejoined to this reply 
on the 14th of April, 1862, and formally 




















declared that there were many claims of 
British subjects which Her Majesty’s 
Government thought entitled to support, 
and which they could not permit to re- 
main unsatisfied, but that, wishing to 
avoid extreme measures, they once more 
declared their readiness to enter into a 
new Convention with Brazil for the 
settlement of legitimate claims on both 
sides. Mr. Christie concluded by ex- 
pressing the desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government for an answer within a 
shorter period of time than that which 
had elapsed before the proposal of Sep- 
tember, 1860, was replied to. No 
answer has yet been given. Lord 
Russell, in his despatch of June 6, in 
which he ordered the withdrawal of our 
Legation from Rio, observes strongly 
but temperately :— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government are fully justi- 
fied in complaining that up to this time they 
are still left without a reply to the proposals 
conveyed in Mr. Christie’s note of the 14th of 
April, 1862, and that no steps appear to have 
been taken for the just settlements of various 
British claims, some of them of long stand- 
ing and of very considerable amount. Her 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, hope that 
the Government of Brazil will, in its future 
intercourse with Great Britain, through what- 
ever channel that intercourse may be carried 
on, act with that courtesy which is usual 
between Governments, and also that the 
Brazilian Government will, without further 
delay, frankly enter into the communication 
of their views as to the means by which a 
settlement of the long-pending claims may 
best be arrived at.” 

Mr. Layard has stated that the claims 
of British subjects, the settlement of 
which has been so long evaded and 
postponed, amount to about 350,0002. ; 
and some of them are thirty years old. 

This sketch of anterior relations 
and of other questions of the English 
government with that of Brazil, is the 
prelude of the story of those proceed- 
ings which have lately excited so much 
attention and discussion, and which 
may almost be said to have made 
Brazil known within the last few 
months to a very large portion of the 
English public. Qualis ab incepto, the 
Brazilian Government conducted itself 
in the two questions of the Prince of 
Wales and the officers of the Vorte; 
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as it has conducted itself constantly and 
in many other questions ; and the tone 
and measures of the English Government 
derive explanation and justification from 
all that has gone before. Lord Russell 
and Lord Palmerston have both de- 
clared in Parliament their belief that 
the crew of the Prince of Wales were 
barbarously murdered by the Brazilian 
wreckers; and Lord Russell, having 
vainly tried the effect of gentle words, 
was forced to tell the Brazilian Minister 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
been “ mocked for eighteen months by 
“the evasions, subterfuges, and un- 
“founded assertions of the Brazilian 
“ authorities,” and that then “ Her 
“ Majesty's naval squadron proceeded 
“to enforce the moderate demands of 
“ Her Majesty’s Government according 
“to the rules of international law, 
“ after a long period of patience and 
“ forbearance.” In the question of the 
officers of the Forte, it appears from 
the published correspondence that the 
Minister had the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining an investigation; that, having 
attended the Foreign Minister by ap- 
pointment to discuss the affair, he could 
obtain no discussion; that a note of 
remonstrance afterwards written, on 
the 19th of August (the affray had 
occurred two months before), received 
no attention and no answer; and that 
on the 5th of December, Mr. Christie, 
in executing his instructions to demand 
satisfaction, began by expressing his 
concern that he was still without an 
answer to his note of the 19th of 
August.! Well might Lord Russell say, 

! All the official correspondence on the 
questions of the Prince of Wales, and the 
Forte, has been published by Ridgway in 
an 8vo. form, with an Introduction, “telling 
some truth about Brazil,” which, among other 
matter illustrative of the condition of Brazil, 
contains some reply to a very eulogistic article 
in the Quarterly Review of October, 1860. In 
the same Introduction will be found informa- 
tion about the gross judicial and custom- 
house corruption prevailing in Brazil, subjects 
of close interest for British merchants and 
residents. The Count de la Hure, a friend of 
Brazil, is obliged to say of the Brazilian 
custom-house officials: “The formalities, 
generally long and vexatious, are aggravated 
by the idleness of the officers and their want 
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that, up to the time of the reprisals, the 
Brazilian Government showed a deter- 
mination te make no explanations, and 
to give no heed to the feeling of the 
English admiral that the treatment of 
his officers had involved a slight to the 
British navy. The English Government 
took the same view as Admiral Warren 
and Mr. Christie, The King of the 
Jelgians has decided otherwise, After 
the reprisals had been ordered, and 
before a single vessel was taken, Mr. 
Christie invited the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to refer all the questions in dispute 
to arbitration. They declined arbitration 
in the case of the Prince of Wales, 
whether as to principle of liability or 
as to amount of compensation, and 
preferred to pay, under protest, what- 
ever sum the English Government 
might demand. In the question of the 
Forte, they proposed to refer it to the 
King of the Belgians to decide “ whether 
“in the mode of applying the laws of 
* Brazil to the case of the officers of 
“the Forte there has been any offence 
“to the British navy.” Lord Russell 
unnecessarily and generously accepted 
this reference, and the King of the 
Belgians has decided that there was 
no offence, or intention of offence, to 
the English navy. It need not be 
pointed out that this award refers to 
only one part or aspect of one only 
of the two questions for which repri- 
sals were ordered. It does not touch 
the question of the Prince of Wales, 
as regards which none but insignifi- 
cant and notoriously factious persons 
have contested the reasonableness of 
reprisals ; nor does it even say that, in 
the question of the Forte, there was 
no harshness, irregularity or injustice in 
the treatment of British subjects who 
are naval officers, and no discourtesy to 
the British Government. Lord Howard 
de Walden, in transmitting to Lord 
Russell King Leopold’s award, which 
he had received from His Majesty’s 


of goodwill in discharge of their duties. The 
venality of all the custom-house agents is 
such that the merchants must pay them, if 
they wish to get easily through the multi- 
tudinous custom-house formalities.”—P, 264, 


hands, writes :—“The King restricts 
“ his judgment to the character or spirit 
“of the proceedings of the Brazilian 
“ agents—whether, in a national point 
“ of view in regard to the British navy, 
“ it was to be deemed offensive or not ; 
“and on this His Majesty decides in 
“ the negative,” 

This award of the King of the Del. 
gians, eliminating the point of national 
honour from the question of the Forte, 
while in the other question the Bra- 
zilian Government had paid the sum 
demanded, would doubtless have en- 
abled Her Majesty’s Government hand- 
somely to close the dispute, but for the 
extraordinary course taken in the mean 
time by the Brazilian Government, end- 
ing in the withdrawal of their minister 
from London. Mr. Christie had caused 
the reprisals ‘to be stopped and the prizes 
taken to be restored, on the proposal of 
the Brazilian Government to pay com- 
pensation under protest in the case of 
the Prince of Wales, and to seek arbi- 
tration in the case of the Forte. An 
agreement was recorded in two notes 
exchanged on the 5th of January. But 
no sooner had the English minister ful- 
filled his part of the agreement and the 
Brazilian Government escaped from their 
urgent difficulty, than the Marquis of 
Abrantes published in Rio instructions 
to M. Moreira to make demands of 
which nothing had been said to Mr. 
Christie, and which were clearly pre- 
cluded by the arrangement with him, 
of satisfaction for violation of territorial 
sovereignty by the reprisals, and com- 
pensation for losses resulting from 
the captures. These demands, tardily 
made, and skilfully, if not craftily, 
attenuated by M. Moreira, so as to 
endeavour to distinguish between the 
orders for reprisals of the British 
Government—of which he actually said 
that the Brazilian Government made no 
complaints—and the manner of execut- 
ing them by the British Minister, were 
rejected by the English Government ; 
and M. Moreira asked for his passports. 
It has been the hope and endeavour of 
the Brazilian Government, from first to 
last, to separate the English Minister 
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from his Government. Tortuous always 
themselves, they have thought that an 
English Cabinet was capable of sacri- 
ficing an agent to stay clamour and 
conciliate faction. The answer to this 
was given by Lord Palmerston, in 
characteristic words, which Brazil will 
do well in future to remember :— 


“Tt is a well-known practice in countries 
which are in that peculiar state of progress in 
which Brazil happens at the present moment 
to find itself, that, when their injustice or 
misconduct obliges a foreign Government to 
use compulsion in order to obtain the redress 
which has been denied to friendly representa- 
tions, they endeavour to take their revenge by 
pouring forth every sort of calumny upon the 
agent who has been the instrument of the 
Government using those means. I can assure 
the House, however, that such proceedings 
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never will, in any degree, —- a British 
representative in the opinion of Her Majesty's 
Government.” 


Lord Russell stated in the House of 
Lords, on the 15th of July, that the 
King of Portugal had expressed his 
desire to assist in restoring good rela- 
tions, and had instructed his Minister 
at Rio de Janeiro to endeavour to 
ascertain the feelings of the Brazilian 
Government. It is now said that the 
Brazilian Government have rejected 
the proffered good offices of the King 
of Portugal, which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had accepted as readily as 
they before accepted the proposal of 
Brazil for arbitration on one point by 
the King of Belgium. 


AMONG THE HEATHER 


BY UISDEAN MACGHILMHAOII. 


THERE are not a few individuals of 
superfine sensibilities, and in easy cir- 
cumstances, who regard the rapid pro- 
gress of agriculture in these days with 
feelings somewhat akin to those which 
once convulsed the placid bosoms of the 
lake poets, at the prospect of that 
“insane substruction”—a railway amid 
the beautiful solitudes of Windermere. 
They hear with alarm of cattle-shows 
necessitating “ fresh fields and pastures 
new,” if it be true, as a certain noble 
authority asserts, that the genius of 
Darwin presides over these bucolic 
exhibitions ; and of agricultural societies 
and dinners—one of whose objects, at 
least, is the more thorough and exten- 
sive appropriation of those domains that 
have not yet passed under the plough. 
They see with a sinking of the heart, 
which no hope of increased gain to the 
neighbouring gastric region can allay, 
the wave of cultivation stealthily creep- 
ing up the hill-side higher and higher 
with each yearly tide—submerging 
scenes dear to the poet and painter, and 
reducing the stern Roman features of 
. the primitive landscape to the plainness 


of a prize-fighter’s countenance after a 
famous mill. The beautiful green knolls, 
around which superstitious eyes used to 
see the fairies dancing in the mid- 
summer moonlight, have been levelled 
and “taken in” as part of the surround- 
ing corn-field. The grey Druidical stones, 
which our ancestors reverently spared, 
and around which the most grasping 
farmer used to leave a broad margin of 
natural sward, have been blasted with 
gunpowder to macadamize a road or 
build a dyke, in defiance of the curse 
pronounced against those who should 
desecrate these old bones of an extinct 
faith ; and the ground on which they 
stood has been planted with potatoes. 
Before the encroachments of the univer- 
sal turnip every natural landmark dis- 
appears, and patriotism, except among 
the volunteers, threatens to die out ; 
for what inducement is there for our 
soldiers to fight for homes and scenes 
which they are not sure of recognising 
on their return amid an endless succes- 
sion of similar fields and hedgerows 
extending beneath the heavens like a 
gigantic chess-board ! 
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We sympathize in general with these 
conservative individuals, and acknow- 
ledge that their sentiments do them 
honour. But in the present instance 
we are glad to find that their fears are 
premature, if not altogether groundless. 
As ocular demonstration is more con- 
vincing than any amount of logical 
argument, let us ask the most invete- 
rate of our anti-agricultural friends to 
accompany us to the top of a hill— 
say in the north of Perthshire. From 
this superior standing-point let him 
look around, and we venture to say that 
one glance will suffice to make him far 
more anxious about his children’s bread 
than for the local habitation of his airy 
nothings. How vast the dominion of 
nature ; how insignificant the portion 
which man has reclaimed for his own 
uses! For all the evidence of man’s 
occupancy that appears within the 
boundless horizon, he might imagine 
himself the solitary: tenant of an alien 
world, monarch of all he surveys. A 
few spots of pale green hardly distin- 
guishable among the heather; a narrow 
strip of cultivated valley obscured by 
the shadow of overhanging mountains ; 
the silver thread of a stream running 
through a thin fringe of verdure; and, 
all around, the brown interminable 
wastes lengthening as he gazes, until 
their wild billows subside on the blue 
shore of the distant horizon! This is 
what he sees, and a more humbling 
spectacle we cannot imagine. The 
powerlessness of man’s efforts amid the 
stern forces of nature could not be more 
strikingly exhibited. The most rabid 
opponent of utilitarianism will own in 
such a place that a few scratches, more 
or less, of the plough, however impor- 
tant as regards the interests of man, 
are of very little consequence amid these 
immeasurable deserts. Nature takes 
ample care of her own rights, without 
the assistance of her admirers. In the 
rigour of her climate and the rugged- 
ness of her soil, she imposes barriers 
upon the onward march of improvement 
which cannot be overleaped. It will 
not pay to cultivate the largest portion 
of our country. The most powerful 








artificial manures, and the most. skilful 
“high farming,” will not suffice to ex- 
tract a remunerative produce from our 
more elevated hills and moorlandsg, 
Whatever the pressure of population 
may be, we must leave these solitudes 
to their primitive wildness, and give 
them over in fee-simple to the grouse 
and alpine hare. They are the last 
strongholds into which “ beleagured Na- 
ture,” everywhere else subdued, has with- 
drawn behind her glacis and battlements 
of mountain-ridges in grim defiance of 
the advancing conqueror. Nor is it 
difficult to find reasons for putting up 
this trespass-notice and restricting man’s 
occupancy of the earth. The lofty moun- 
tain ranges have been piled up, and the 
rugged desolation of the moorlands 
spread out, because the soul requires 
some great outlets of this kind to escape 
from the petty cares and convention. 
alities of civilized life, and to expand in 
sublime imaginings towards the infinity 
of God; while to those who do not 
feel this craving for something higher 
and purer than they find in the every- 
day pursuits of life, and who, like good 
Bishop Burnet, consider hills and moors 
unsightly excrescences and deformities 
upon the face of nature—evidences of 
the ruinous effects of the “ fall”—it 
may be sufficient to say, in justification 
of this reckless waste of land, that there 
is a physical as well as an esthetic 
necessity for it. There is vicarious 
sacrifice in the arrangements of inani- 
mate nature, as well as in the laws of 
human life. There is a beautiful ba- 
lance by which barrenness is set over 
against fertility, and life against death. 
Some spots must be bleak and desolate 
in order that other spots may be clothed 
with verdure and beauty. These hills 
and moors are intended to be not only 
ornamental, but useful ; not only pic- 
ture-galleries for the poet and painter, 
but also storehouses of fertility and 
wealth for the farmer and merchant. 
Their towering crests and spongy heaths 
arrest the vapours which float in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, col- 
lect and filter them in reservoirs in their 
bosoms, and send them down in copious 
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streams to water the low grounds, and 
spread over the barren plains the rich 
alluvium which they bear away in solu- 
tion from their sides; while the fresh 
cool breezes, that play around the 
summits, sweep down with healthful in- 
fluences into the hot and stagnant air of 
the confined valleys. In many ways 
they perform a most important part in 
the economy of nature, and by their 
means is preserved the fertility of ex- 
tensive regions which would otherwise 
become hopelessly sterile. 

To those who are accustomed to the 
rich beauty of lowland scenery, the 
treeless, desolate aspect of the moor- 
lands may appear harsh and uninviting. 
They miss there the objects which they 
are accustomed to see, and around which 
have gathered the associations of years. 
There is apparently nothing within the 
circle of vision to arrest the eye or 
interest the mind. All seems one dead 
dull monotony, an interminable dark 
level, an eye-wearying waste, marked 
only but not relieved by grey rocks and 
shallow bogs reflecting an ashen sky. 
This first unfavourable impression, how- 
ever, is sure to be dispelled by a more 
intimate acquaintance. Apart from the 
charm of contrast which most persons 
find in circumstances differing widely 
from those in which their life is usually 
spent, and the interest which contem- 
plative minds find in all bare, solitary 
places, there are countless objects of 
attraction and beauties of hue and form 
which fill up the seeming void, and make 
these apparently blank pages of nature 
most suggestive to the dullest intellect. 
The seasons, marching with their slow 
solemn steps over the moorlands, may 
leave behind them none of those striking 
changes which mark their progress in 
the haunts of man. The elements of 
the scenery are too simple to be very 
susceptible to the vicissitudes of the 
year. But, still, there are some tokens 
of their presence ; and these are all the 
more interesting that they do not reveal 
themselves at once to a cold casual gaze, 
but require reverently to be sought out. 
Nowhere is the grass so vividly green 
in early spring-time as along the banks 
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of the moorland stream, or on the shady 
hill-side on which the cloud reposes its 
snowy cheek all day long and weeps 
away its soul in silent tears. How 
gorgeous is that miracle of blossoming 
when Summer with her blazing torch 
has kindled the dull brown heather, 
and every twig and spray burst into 
blushing beauty, and spread wave after 
wave of rosy bloom over the moors, 
until the very heavens themselves catch 
the reflection, and bend enamoured over 
it with double loveliness! How rich, 
under the mild blue skies of Autumn, 
are the russet hues of the withered ferns 
and mosses that cluster on the braes or 
creep over the marshes, imparting a 
mimic sunshine to the scene in the 
dullest day! How exquisitely pure is 
the untrodden snow in the hollows 
which the winds heap into gracefully 
swelling wreaths and mark with endless 
curves of beauty! Wander over one 
of the Perthshire moors from break of 
morn to close of day, and you will no 
longer stigmatize it as a monotonous 
uninteresting waste. From sunrise to 
sunset the appearance of the land- 
scape is never precisely the same for 
two successive hours. Like a human 
face changing its expression with every 
thought and feeling, it alters its mood 
as cloud or sunshine passes over it. 
Now it is bathed in light, under which 
every cliff and heather-bush shine out 
with the utmost distinctness ; anon it 
lies cold and desolate, unutterably for- 
lorn and forsaken when the sky is over- 
cast. At one time it is invested with a 
transparent atmosphere in which the 
commonest and meanest objects are 
idealized as in a picture; at another, 
great masses of sharply-defined shadows 
from the stooping clouds lie like pine 
forests on the bright hill-sides, or a 
flood of molten gold, welling over the 
brim of a thunder cloud, streams down 
and irradiates with concentrated glory 
a single spot which gleams out from 
the surrounding gloom like a lovely isle 
in-a stormy ocean. And the sunrises 
and sunsets—those grand rehearsals of 
the conflagration of the last day—who 
can ‘describe them in an amphitheatre 
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s0 magnificent, a region so peculiarly 
their own! How inexpressibly sweet 
is the lingering tremulousness of the 
gloaming, that quiet etherial sabbath- 
like pause of nature in which the 
smallest and most distant sounds are 
heard, not loud and harsh, but with 
a fairy distinctness exquisitely har- 
monized with the holiness of the hour ! 
There are no such twilights in England ; 
they belong only to northern latitudes, 
where the light, if it be colder and 
feebler, compensates by its longer stay, 
and its heavenly purity, and beauty at 
the close. And how full of weird, wild 
mystery is the scene as the evening grows 
darker ; how vast and vague and awful 
in the uncertain light are the forms of 
the hills ; how ghostly are the shadows ! 
There Night is a visible form, and her 
solitude is like the presence of a god. 

Nor is the moorland altogether de- 
pendent for its beauty upon atmospheric 
effects. It hides within its jealous em- 
brace many a lovely spot on which one 
comes unexpectedly with all the interest 
of discovery. There are little dells where 
a streamlet has lured up from the valley, 
by the magic of its charms, a cluster of 
rowan-trees, whose red berries dance 
like fire in the broken foam of the 
waterfalls ; or a group of tiny, white- 
armed birches that always seem to be 
combing their fragrant tresses in the 
clear mirror of its linns. There are 
moorland tarns, sullen and motionless as 
lakes of the dead, lying deep in sunless 
rifts, where the very ravens build no 
nests, and where no trace of life or 
vegetation is seen—associated with 
many a wild tradition, “ accidents of 
straying feet ; the suicide of love, guilt, 
despair.” And there are lochs beautiful 
in themselves, and gathering around 
them a world of beauty ; their shores 
fringed with the tasselled larch, their 
shallows tesselated with the broad green 
leaves and alabaster chalices of the 
water-lily ; and their placid depths 
mirroring the crimson gleam of the 
heather hills and the golden clouds 
overhead. 

We have often been struck, when 
wandering over the moors, with the 
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wonderful harmonies of the objects we 
saw. ‘The different birds and beasts that 
inhabit the scene are clothed with fur or 
plumage of a brown russet hue, to har- 
monize them with the colour of the 
heathy wastes, and thus to facilitate 
their escape from their enemies. Nor 
is this harmony confined to the form 
and hue of the living creatures—it is 
also strikingly displayed in their pe- 
culiar cries. All the voices of the 
moorland are indescribably plaintive 
—suggestive of melancholy musings 
and memories. No one can hear them, 
even in the sunniest day, without a 
nameless thrill of sadness ; and, when 
multiplied by the echoes through the 
mist, or the storm, they seem like cries 
of distress, or wailings of woe, from an- 
other world. In them the very spirit of 
the solitude seems to find expression, 
None of our familiar songbirds ever 
wander to the moorland. It is tenanted 
by a different tribe, and the line of demar- 
cation between them is sharply defined. 
In the valley and the plain the thrush 
and the chaffinch fill the air with their 
music ; but, as you climb the mountain- 
barrier of the horizon, you are greeted on 
the frontier by the wild cries of the plovers 
which hover around you inceaseless gyra- 
tions, following your steps far beyond 
their marshy domains. These are the 
outposts—the sentinels of the wild— 
and jealously do they perform their 
office. No stranger appears in sight, or 
sets a foot within their territories, with- 
out eliciting the warning cry. Well 
might the Covenanters curse them, for 
many a grey head, laid low in blood by 
the persecuting dragoons, would have 
escaped, securely hidden among the 
green rushes and peat-bogs, but for their 
importunate revelation of the secret. 
Beyond the haunts of this bird stretches 
a wide illimitable circle of silence, in 
which only a shrill, solitary cry now 
and then is heard, rippling the stillness 
like a stone cast into the bosom of a 
stream, and leaving it, when the wave 
of sound has subsided, deeper than 
before. And how absolute is that silence ! 
It seems to breathe—to become tan- 
gible. The solitude is like that of mid- 
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ocean—not a human being in sight, 
not a trace or a recollection of man 
visible in all the horizon ; from break 
of day to eventide no sound in the air 
but the sigh of the breeze round the 
lonely heights, the muffled murmur of 
some stream flashing through the heather, 
or the long, lazy lapse of a ripple on the 
beach of some nameless tarn. 

Here, if anywhere, you can be lulled 
on the “lap of a placid antiquity.” 
These grey northern moors are immea- 
surably old. The gneissic rock that 
underlies them is one of the oldest 
in the records of geology—the lowest 
floor of the most ancient sea, in whose 
water its particles were first precipitated, 
to be afterwards indurated by chemical 
action, or mechanical pressure, into 
their present compact mass. Here was, 
probably, the first dry land that ap- 
peared above the surface of the ocean. 
Long before the Alps upreared their 
snowy peaks from the deep, and while 
an unbroken sea tossed its billows over 
the spots where the Andes and Hima- 
layas now tower to heaven, these moors 
lay stretched out beneath the discon- 
solate skies, as islands reposing on a 
shoreless ocean, not clothed, as at pre- 
sent, with brown heather and spongy 
moss, but presenting an aspect of still 
drearier desolation. They were all 
that in the earliest geologic epochs 
represented the beauty and power of 
Great Britain—the first instalment of 
that mighty empire which Britannia 
gained from the deep. Here, where 
nature is all in all and man is nothing, 
you expect to find permanence. Time 
seems to have sailed over these moors 
with folded wing, leaving no more trace of 
his flight than the passage of the shadow 
over the dial-stone; and yet, calm and 
steadfast as the scene may appear, it has 
passed through many a stormy cataclysm, 
it has witnessed many a startling trans- 
ition. On rock and mound the careful 
observer will find those strange hiero- 
glyphics in which Nature’s own hand 
has chronicled the eventful history of 
her youth. Here, where the sheep are 
quietly nibbling the green sward, the 
sea once broke in foam on the shore ; 
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there, on that elevated knoll—if the sur- 
face were fully exposed—veins of granite 
thrust up by some violent internal con- 
vulsion—might be seen reticulating the 
gneiss as with a gigantic network, show- 
ing “the mighty levers employed by 
“ Nature in piling up her Cyclopean ma- 
“sonry.” Yonder the rocks are smoothed 
and polished, or else marked with 
grooves and scratches, telling of gla- 
ciers that passed over them, and sug- 
gesting to the imagination the picture 
of that strange era in the past history 
of our country, when from Snowdon 
and the Yorkshire moors to Ronaldsay 
and Cape Wrath, eternal winter reigned 
with sternest rigour, and the Arctic 
bear hunted the narwhal amid the ice- 
bergs and ice-floes that drifted past the 
coasts of Sussex and Hampshire. Yon- 
der granite boulders that strew the hill- 
side, differing in mineral character from 
the prevailing formation of the region, 
and which, according to the Ossian my- 
thology, fell from the leaky creel of a 
giant Finn striding over the heights 
one day to take vengeance with this 
rude but effective ammunition against 
an offending neighbour—the geologist 
tells us were transported to this place 
from a granitic district twenty miles 
distant on the back of a slow-moving 
glacier. And those elevated conical 
mounds, or moraines, which you meet 
with here and there, are accumulations 
of mud and gravel, marking in en- 
during characters the terminations of 
those vanished ice-streams. Turning 
from the distant silent ages of the geo- 
logist to the early lisping ages of our 
own race, we find numerous traces of 
these also chronicled on the moors. 
The labour of the peasant often dis- 
closes, deeply embedded in the moss, 
large trunks of birch, alder, and fir, 
masses of foliage, cones and nuts in a 
perfect state of preservation, the fossils 
of the peat-bog. These, like the kin- 
dred relics of the coal-fields, tell us a 
tale of luxuriant forests clothing, like 
dark thunder-clouds, desolate tracts 
where not a single tree is now to be 
seen, and scarcely a juniper-bush can 
grow. Through the underwood of these 
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primeval forests the wild boar roamed, 
and the shaggy bison bellowed, and the 
long dismal howl of the wolf made the 
silence of midnight hideous, ages be- 
fore the fanfare of the Roman trum- 
pets startled the echoes of the hills. 
Nor are the traces of man’s own pre- 
sence in those remote times absent from 
the scene. The sides of some of the 
hills, which time out of mind have 
been abandoned irretrievably to the 
dusky heather, bear evident marks of 
tillage ; but the comparative fertility of 
these stony spots only proves the 
wretched state of the agriculture of the 
Aborigines. Here and there you stumble 
upon a grey moss-grown obelisk, a cairn, 
or a cromlech—dim and undated relics, 
lying, like the fragments of an old 
world, on the twilight shores of the sea 
of time. Beside, or under these, we 
find the hatchet of stone, the arrow- 
head of flint, or the quern, over which 
no history or tradition sheds light. 
Who owned these rude implements % 
We cannot tell. Every recollection of 
the people who used them is swept 
away. Under the cromlech or the 
cairn they “lay down and took their 
long, last sleep, without a thought of 
posterity,” or a care as to the conclusions 
future ages might arrive at regarding 
the scanty memorials they left behind. 
The vegetation of the moorlands is 
exceedingly varied and interesting. Its 
character is intermediate between the 
Arctic and Germanic type, reminding 
one, in the prevalence of evergreen, 
thick, glossy-leaved plants, of the flora 
of Italy, which seems, from the evi- 
dence of ancient records, to have under- 
gone a remarkable change in modern 
times, and now approximates in its gene- 
ral physiognomy to the flora of dry 
mountain regions. The plant which 
above all others is characteristic of the 
moor, is, of course, the common heather 
or ling. It is one of the most social 
of all plants, covering immense tracts 
with a uniform dusky robe, and claim- 
ing, like an absolute autocrat, exclusive 
possession of the soil. And yet, though 
capable of growing in the bleakest spots, 
and enduring the utmost extremes of 


temperature, its distribution in altitude 
and latitude is singularly limited. It 
ascends only to a certain height on the 
mountains on which it grows ; for, al- 
though it covers the summits of most 
of the hills in England, many of the 
loftiest Highland hills rise high above it, 
green with grass, or grey with moss and 
lichens. Its upper line runs from two to 
three thousand feet in the counties of 
Perth, Aberdeen, and Inverness, varying 
according as it grows on an elevated 
mountain range or on isolated peaks. 
On the west coast of Scotland it is very 
often found on a level with the sea- 
shore, almost mingling with the dulse 
and the bladder wrack. In. Norway, 
strange to say, although the general 
surface of the country is composed of 
high and barren tablelands, it is so 
exceedingly scarce that, throughout an 
extent of 600 miles, Dr. Shaw could 
scarcely find a single specimen. Al- 
though abundant on the European side 
of the Ural mountains, it disappears 
very suddenly and decidedly on the 
eastern declivity of the range}; and it 
is entirely absent from the whole of 
northern Asia to the shores of the 
Pacific. Its northern limits seem to be 
in Iceland, and its southern in the 
Azores. In Europe it covers large 
tracts of ground in France, Germany, 
and Denmark, particularly in the landes 
of Bordeaux and the moors of Bretagne, 
Anjou, and Maine; while in Great 
Britain it exists in every county, with 
the exception of Berks, Bucks, North- 
ampton, Radnor, Montgomery, Flint, 
Lincoln, Ayr, Haddington, Linlithgow. 
The range of latitude of the heath tribe 
is eminently Atlantic, or Western. It 
is found along a line drawn from the 
north of Norway along the west coast 
of Europe and Africa, down to the Cape 
of Good Hope, in the vicinity of which 
the family culminates in point of luxu- 
riance of growth, beauty of flowers, and 
foliage, and variety of species, some 
even attaining the arborescent form. 
Along this line, which is comparatively 
narrow, seldom running far from the 
coast, about four hundred distinct kinds, 
excluding varieties are scattered, of which 
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England and Scotland possess only three, 
and Ireland no less than six. That 
Australia and America have no heaths 
is a botanical aphorism. It is recorded 
of the first Highland emigrants to 
Canada, that they wept because the 
heather, a few plants of which they had 
brought with them from their native 
moors, would not grow in their newly 
adopted soil. It is understood, how- 
ever, that an English surveyor, nearly’ 
thirty years ago, found the common ling 
in the interior of Newfoundland ; while 
in one spot in Massachusetts it occurs very 
sparingly overabout half an acre of boggy 
ground, in the strange company of an- 
dromedas, kalmias, and azaleas peculiar 
to the country. It was first observed 
ten years ago, by a Scottish farmer re- 
siding in the vicinity, who was no less 
surprised by its unexpected appearance 
than delighted to set his foot once more 
on his native heath. None of the 
plants seemed to be older than six 
years, and may, therefore, have been 
introduced by some one who found 
relief for home sickness in forming 
this simple floral link between the new 
and the old country. 

There are many beautiful little shrubs 
growing on the moorland along with the 
heather which are found nowhere else. 
The crowberry spreads over rocky places 
in large tufted masses, producing early 
in summer a liberal supply of black 
juicy berries, which form the principal 
food of the grouse and other moorland 
birds. The dry barren knolls, where 
the wind blows keenest and the scent 
of water is never felt, are profusely 
covered with the trailing stems and 
glossy leaves of the bear-berry. The 
flower is even more beautiful than that 
of either the cross or fine-leaved heather 
—a little waxen bell, with the faintest 
blush on its snowy cheeks; and the 
fruit is no less lovely, clusters of mealy 
beads of the richest crimson gleaming 
out in beautiful contrast from the dark 
green leaves. On the moist hill-sides 
the mountain rasp or cloudberry, the 
badge of the clan Macfarlane, grows in 
great abundance; and its rich orange 
fruit, under the name of eiracan or 


noops furnishes a grateful refreshment 
to the shepherd on a hot autumn day, 
The juniper forms miniature pine-groves 
in sheltered places, and yields its berries 
liberally to give a piquant gin flavour to 
the old wife’s surreptitious bottle of 
whisky ; while the sweet gale or Dutch 
myrtle perfumes with its strong resinous 
fragrance the foot that brushes through 
its beds in the marshes, and gives a 
similar spice of the hills to the Sunday 
clothes of the Highland belle, as they are 
carefully folded with a sprig between 
each in the “ muckle kist.” Beneath the 
shelter of these tiny fruit trees of the 
heath, there is a dense underwood of 
minute existences, curious antique forms 
of vegetable life, performing silently, 
and all unknown and unnoticed, their 
allotted tasks in the great household of 
nature. The little cup-lichen reddens 
by thousands every dry hillock; the 
reindeer-moss whitens the marshes with 
its coral-like tufts; the long wreaths 
of the club-moss creep in and out 
among the heather roots, like lithe green 
serpents, sewed to the ground by deli- 
cate threads, yet sending up here and 
there from their hiding-places white 
two-pronged spikes to catch the sun- 
beams, until you marvel at the wealth 
of beauty and interest that is scattered 
in the waste without any human eye to 
behold it. 

Nor is the moorland altogether desti- 
tute of human interest. Far up in 
some lonely corrie may be seen the 
ruins of rude sheilings surrounded by 
soft patches of verdure, on which the 
heather has not intruded for centuries. 
To these Highland chalets the wives 
and daughters of the crofters used to 
come up from the valley every summer 
with their cattle and dairy utensils, and 
spend three or four months in making 
cheese and butter for the market, or for 
home consumption during the winter, 
as is the custom still in some secluded 
districts of the Vosges and Swiss Alps. 
The Gaelic songs are full of beautiful 
allusions to the incidents of this primi- 
tive pastoral life ; and many fresh and 
interesting materials for poetry or fiction 
might be gleaned from this source by 
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those who have exhausted every other 
field. Farther down the hill, though 
still among the moorlands, there are 
other ruins of cottages and farmsteads, 
the effects of those extensive “clearings” 
which took place forty or fifty years 
ago in the great Highland properties. 
Scores of such “ larichken,” as they are 
called, with the rank nettle growing 
round the hearthstone, and surrounded 
by traces of cultivation, may be seen in 
places where sheep and deer now feed 
undisturbed by the presence of man. 
The wisdom and justice of depopulating 
these upland valleys have been often 
questioned. It was, at the least, a 
terrible remedy for a terrible disease ; 
and we ought, perhaps, as a nation, to 
be thankful that upon the whole it has 
been productive of unlooked-for bene- 
ficial results. The situation of these 
Tuins is often exceedingly picturesque ; 
perched under the lea of a grey crag, 
with a little streamlet murmuring past 
through the green sward, like the voice 
of memory informing the solitude, and 
a single fir-tree bending its gnarled 
branches over the roofless walls, its scaly 
trunk gleaming red against the sunset, 
enhancing, instead of relieving, the 
desolation of the scene. We have spent 
many happy days in these simple homes, 
the abodes of honest worth, and rough, 
but genuine hospitality, on which we 
look back through the haze of years 
with a pleasing regret. Well do we 
remember your humble hut, Donald 
Macrae, afar amid the wild moors of 
Bohespick, with its thatched roof and 
unmortared walls, green and golden 
through nature’s lavish adorning of 
moss and lichen. Your little patch of 
garden was overgrown with weeds which 
congregated there from all quarters, as 
if glad of a shelter from the inhospit- 
able wild, and so rudely fenced in from 
the heather, that the rabbits found easy 
admission to your peas, and the red 
deer often came down hunger-driven 
from the snow-clad heights, and de- 
voured in a few seconds your scanty 
stock of winter-kail ; but in no garden 
of lord or commoner were the red hairy 
gooseberries so sweet, and Mount Hybla 
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itself could not boast of more luscious 
honey than the liquid amber gathered 
from the heather-bells by the three bee- 
hives in the sunny corner. We can 
testify to the noisy welcome of your 
collies when we used to appear in sight, 
and to the shyness of your four chubby 
pledges of affection, as they cautiously 
peered out at us from behind the safe 
shelter of the maternal wing, mute and 
irresponsive to the kindest familiarities, 
and to the most tempting offers of 
“sweeties.” The vision of your hospit- 
able board rises up before our mental 
eye, loaded with a pile of crisp oat-cakes ; 
a jug of foaming cream, with that rich 
nutty flavour peculiar to the produce of 
cows fed on old pastures uncontaminated 
by villainous artificial manures ; cameos 
of snow-white butter, with the national 
symbol in beautiful relief; a great hard 
cheese of ewe’s-milk, and last, not least, 
a bottle of native mountain-dew uncon- 
secrated by water or gauger’s grace. 
We see dimly through the peat-reek of 
your ingle, your own manly face and 
buirdly figure clad in tartan coat and 
kilt spun by your aged mother from 
the fleece of your own sheep, with a 
collie at your feet, and your youngest 
hope dandling on your knee, and your 
comely wife, with mealy cheeks and 
arms bare to the shoulders, baking the 
household cakes, as perfect a picture of 
a Dutch Venus as ever emanated from 
the pencil of Rubens or Houdekoetter! 
May the blessing of Him that dwelt in 
the bush rest upon you and yours in 
that distant Australian valley, which, 
true to the instinct of home, you have 
pathetically named after your native 
spot! It is well that there are still many 
homes of this kind, inhabited by an 
equally hospitable race, to be found by 
the stranger when weary and belated 
in his wanderings amid the Highland 
moorlands. We know nothing more 
enjoyable than a week’s sojourn in one 
of these places. The infatuation which 
drives so many people every season to 
dissipate their time amid the frivolities 
of some pert fashionable village or 
watering-place, on pretence of going to 
the country, is utterly incomprehensible 
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to us. We should advise every sensible 
person, who wishes a fresh supply of 
good temper as well as of good health, 
to avoid carefully, as he would the 
plague, every one of those spas and vil- 
lages “‘within easy reach by coach or 
railway,” and boldly take up his abode 
in some lonely farmhouse or shepherd’s 
sheiling on the Highland moors. Here, 
with an utter changeof scene, you breathe 
an air pure and fresh from Nature’s own 
goblet. Ozone, that purifying principle 
in the atmosphere which is antagonistic 
to all fevers and miasma, increases with 
the height, and here it abounds, filling 
all the atmosphere with its healthful 
influences. There is a tonic in every 
draught of it for every species of dys- 
pepsia, for every form of enervation 
and lassitude that results from a pam- 
pered stomach or an overwrought brain. 
There is balm in every breeze, expanding 
the spirit and lifting it buoyantly up 
from under the burden of care and 
anxiety, until it embraces like a rainbow 
all nature within its radiant arch, and 
old cares and sorrows become dim as 
dreams. You feel as if, besides all the 
gases needful for respiration, there were 
present “some ethereal nectarine element 
baffling the analysis of the chemist,” 
yet revealing its presence in the thrill 
of conscious exuberant life which it 
excites in your frame. Here, not far 
from the centres of civilization, within 
reach, and yet remote, you may realize 
the benighted state of our ancestors ; feel 
what it is to exist without letters, news- 
papers, visitors, calls of ceremony, or 
any of the thousand and one appliances 
of modern life, and yet at any time be 
able to survey from some elevated point 
a region within whose magic ring all 
these things are enjoyed. Here is the 
highest soul of monastic retirement— 
all its romance, with none of its re- 
straint. You stand apart from the world 
in an eddy of life, a quiet sheltered bay 
cut off from the ocean, whose rough 
stormy waves rave and foam without, 
with no society save that of the taciturn 
farmer and his family, the black-faced 
sheep and the dumb mountains You 
will have to put up with some incon- 
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veniences no doubt. You may feel, 
when forcing your body into the wall- 
press which stands for your bed in the 
ben-room, as if you were rehearsing, like 
Charles V.—with the disadvantage of 
being alive, and no mourners — the 
ceremony of your own coffining. The 
friction of the native sheets and 
blankets against your delicate skin may 
remind you forcibly of the shampooing 
which nearly flayed you in a Turkish 
bath. You will, perhaps, have to wash 
and dress yourself in the neighbouring 
burn, in absence of all toilet apparatus. 
Your diet will be largely a milk one, 
reducing you to the condition of a 
Cretan ; and your teeth, lately under 
the care of Messrs. Molar and Co. may 
have hard work with the granitic cakes 
and fibrous mutton. But all these dis- 
advantages will enhance, by way of 
contrast, your enjoyment of the place. 
They will be incidents to think of 
pleasantly afterwards amid the luxuries 
of your club, or during that pleasant 
half-hour of retrospection before you 
fall asleep amid the downy billows of 
civilization’s four-poster. And, depend 
upon it, there will be a great deal of 
insensible education going on in your 
converse with your own soul in the 
solitude of the hills, and a stock of 
softening influences accumulating, which 
will make the toilsome dreary days of 
winter brighter, and prepare you the 
better for that “bourne from whence 
no traveller returns.” 

One of the most frequent incidents 
of the moorland, about the beginning 
of June, is peat-making, the most pic- 
turesque of Highland out-door occu- 
pations. In those basin-shaped hollows 
which give the scenery an undulating 
aspect, there are large deposits of peat, 
formed by the decay of numberless 
generations of those plants which de- 
light in cool climates and moist soils. 
The history of this accumulation of 
carbonaceous matter is exceedingly in- 
teresting to the geologist. It furnishes 
a’ plausible solution of the difficulties 
involved in the question of the forma- 
tion of coal; it provides data by which 
recent geological changes may be de- 
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termined with some degree of accuracy ; 
and frequently, owing to its antiseptic 
qualities, it becomes an archeological 
cabinet, preserving the relics of former 
generations. In none of these aspects, 
however, are the peat-bogs of the High- 
land moors so interesting as in their 
connexion with the habits and customs 
of the peasantry. It is no easy task to 
thread one’s way among the bogs and 
marshes where the peat is found, the 
danger being somewhat imminent of 
falling plump over the yielding edge 
into some open pool of inky water, 
or sinking up to the waist in some 
treacherous spot veiled over with a 
deceitful covering of the greenest moss. 
In the outskirts of this wilderness of 
bogs the peat-makers are hard at work. 
One man, with a peculiarly shaped 
spade, cuts the peats from the wall of 
turf before him and throws them 
up to the edge of the bog, where a 
woman dexterously receives and places 
them on a wheelbarrow, another woman 
rolling away the load and spreading it 
out carefully on some elevated hillock, 
exposed to the sunshine, in order to 
dry and harden. And thus the pro- 
cess goes on from sunrise to sunset, 
with an hours rest for each meal. 
Though looked forward to, especially 
by the younger labourers, with much 
pleasure, as a delightful contrast to the 
monotony of their ordinary work about 
the farm, and as affording peculiar 
facilities for carrying on the mysteries 
of rustic courtship, peat-making is a 
most fatiguing work ; and when, as is 
often the case, they have to walk a 
distance of five or six miles to and 
from the spot, and to carry on their 
labours under the scorching glare of 
the sun, exposed without shelter to 
torrents of rain or piercing winds, it 
must be confessed that they pay dearly 
for the materials which in the long 
cheerless winter of the north afford 
them both fire and light. In remote 
inaccessible districts, where wood is 
searce and coal almost unknown on 
account of its enormous price, averag- 
ing from 30s. to 4/. a ton, peat is the 
sole fuel used by the inhabitants. The 
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whole of a peat-bog, covering in many 
places an area of several acres, and 
occupying what was once evidently the 
bed of a lake, is parcelled out into 
several portions, which are generally 
annexed by the proprietor to the hold- 
ings of the tenants on his estate who 
are nearest to the spot. These parcels 
of peat-bog are usually given free of 
rent ; and the whole expense connected 
with peats is thus only the labour 
involved in their manufacture and 
carriage. So rough are the roads, how- 
ever, and so long the distances to which 
they have in most cases to be carried, 
that peat is not so cheap and econo- 
mical a fuel as might be supposed, 
The selling price is usually three 
shillings a cart, and six carts are under- 
stood to last as long as a ton of coal. 
Peat-making is not nearly so universal 
in the Highlands as it used to be. The 
facilities of carriage to almost every 
part of the country, by sea and land, 
are now numerous, and coal in con- 
sequence is so reduced in price, as to 
be more within reach of the poorer 
classes ; while the use of that fuel saves 
time and labour which can be more 
profitably employed. 

Another spectacle peculiar to the 
moors is the burning of the heather, 
This practice is not confined to any 
particular locality, but is followed all 
over the Highlands, It commences in 
spring, when the snows have com- 
pletely disappeared and the weather is 
dry and fine, and is carried on at 
irregular intervals throughout the whole 
summer. Its object is, by clearing the 
ground of the heather, under whose 
shade no other vegetation can grow, to 
produce pasturage for the sheep. In 
spots that have been thus cleared the 
grass grows luxuriantly, and forms a 
thick close carpet of green verdure, of 
which the mountain sheep are particu- 
larly fond. The stumps of the heather 
are usually left in the ground, for the 
fire consumes only the foliage and the 
smaller twigs; and these skeletons, 
closely matted together, bleached and 
sharpened by the elements, frequently 
crossing one’s path, are very dlisagree- 
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able places to walk on, unless the feet 
are protected by very thick boots. 
The contrasts of shape and colour 
formed by these clearings in the abori- 
ginal heather are very curious, and 
strikingly diversify the monotony of 
the landscape—here a uniform brown 
sea of heather; there long stripes of 
grey colouring running in and out and 
crossing in all directions like promon- 
tories and capes; and yonder, bright 
green isles of verdure smiling amid the 
surrounding desolation. The shepherds, 
unless under the immediate surveillance 
of a gamekeeper, are often reckless in 
setting fire to a hill-side, not caring 
how far the flames may extend, allow- 
ing them to burn for days and even 
weeks, until a friendly deluge of rain 
extinguishes them. Valuable tracts of 
grouse moor are thus often ruined be- 
yond repair, and the destructive effects 
not unfrequently extend to upland 
woods and corn-fields, presenting, on 
almost an equal scale, a picture of the 
famous prairie fires of America. Hares 
and deer are seen careering before the 
flames ; grouse are whirring past blinded 
and scorched, and lizards and snakes 
are running hither and thither in an 
agony of terror; volumes of dense 
smoke darken the air, and the dull red 
embers light up the darkness of the 
night and reflect a volcanic glare upon 
the surrounding hills. It is one of the 
grandest sights of the kind to be seen 
in the Highlands. 

Our rough, hasty sketches among the 
heather would be manifestly incomplete 
without a notice, however brief, of 
grouse-shooting. Being no sportsman, 
we despair of giving an adequate con- 
ception of the sport to the uninitiated. 
It is only those who have taken 
part in it who can understand the 
importance which it has attained in the 
world of fashion, and the enthusiasm 
with which the most phlegmatic English 
millionaires and members of both Houses 
of Parliament enter into it. We have 
all, from the highest to the lowest, a 
strong spice of the savage in our 
nature ; and a longing at times comes 
over us to break loose from the re- 


straints of civilization and revel in the 
wild freedom of our barbarian ancestors. 
The grouse-shooting fever may be one of 
the periodical ebullitions of the original 
temperament. But, after all, there is 
really very much to enjoy connected 
with the sport. The very change from 
the Babel of noises in the metropolis to 
the deep hush of nature’s great soli- 
tudes has a soothing charm ; while the 
return to simple hardy life is a gratifi- 
cation which is felt all the more keenly, 
the more that ordinary life is artificial 
and refined. Then the associations of 
the sport—the fresh exhilarating air of 
the hills, laden with the all-pervading 
perfume of the heather bells ; the mag- 
nificent prospect of hill and valley 
stretching around ; the blue serenity of 
the autumnal sky ; the carpet of flower- 
ing heather glowing for miles on every 
side, and so elastic to the airy tread ; 
the vastness and profundity of the 
solitude ; as well as the strange and 
unfamiliar sights and sounds of the 
scene—all these appeal to that poetical 
spiritual faculty which is latent even 
in the most prosaic statistician of St. 
Stephen’s. Add to these the exciting 
nature of the sport itself—the feelings 
of emulation it excites among rival 
sportsmen ; the vigilance and wildness 
of the birds, requiring the utmost 
caution and skill in approaching them ; 
the thrill of expectation as the well- 
trained dogs suddenly stop and point 
with uplifted paw and anxious look to 
the spot where a covey is nestled ; the 
sudden startling whirr of the birds 
ascending at your approach ; the satis- 
faction of bringing down, with well- 
aimed double-fire, the plumpest of them ; 
the rustic luncheon beside the spring ; 
and the return, amid the splendour of 
the setting sun, with well-filled bag, to 
be greeted, half-way from the snug 
shooting-lodge, with the warm praises 
of rosy lips and the fond looks of 
loving eyes: nay, even the disappoint- 
ments to be met with—the long weari- 
some walks over bog and heather, 
searching in vain for game ; the false 
pointing of dogs, deceived by the scent 
left behind in places where game were 
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a while before, but are not now; and 
the most vexatious thing of all, the 
defying insolence in the kok, kok, kok, 
of the male bird as he flies off unhurt 
from your fire at the head of his family 
—are all so many elements of the 
romantic, which throw a halo of the 
deepest interest around the sport, and 
make the twelfth of August to be more 
eagerly anticipated by the weary Lon- 
doner than any other day in the 
calendar. Grouse-shooting has been of 
incalculable benefit to the Highlands. 
Thousands of pounds are thus annually 
spent in the poorest districts; com- 
munication is opened up with the most 
isolated spots ; employment is furnished 
to carriers and gillies, who might other- 
wise have either to starve or emigrate ; 
and proprietors receive something like 
a second rent from parts of their estates 
which were formerly valueless. The 
preservation of the game is thus of 
the utmost importance, not unworthy 
of being considered a national question. 
We, as members of that select class 
who do not shoot themselves, but whose 
tables are well supplied, through the 
considerate kindness of their noble 
friends, during the whole season, are 
disposed to join heartily in the aris- 
tocratic outcry against poachers and 
marauding shepherds. Even apart from 
such selfish considerations, it would be 
a great pity if this interesting bird 
should become extinct in the only 
quarter of the globe where it is found. 
As it is, we are sorry to learn that it 
is becoming scarcer and wilder every 
year, disappearing rapidly from localities 
where it used to be abundant, and now 
principally confined to the Perthshire 
and Invernesshire moors. The only 
ground of complaint we have against 
the sport is, that it has a tendency to 
foster that spirit of exclusiveness which 
characterises many of the great landed 
proprietors, and induces them to shut 
up some of the wildest scenery in Scot- 
land from the foot of tourist and savan. 
We could overlook the depopulation 
of many Highland districts through 
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this game mania, owing to the many 
ulterior’ advantages that have resulted 
therefrom, both to those who remain and 
those who have emigrated. But we see 
neither advantage nor courtesy in such 
a strict and extensive application of the 
law of trespass. The reason commonly 
alleged for it is a mere pretence. Not 
one of the true lovers of nature—and 
it is only such who would care to pene- 
trate out of the beaten tracks into these 
spots—but would be as careful of the 
rights and possessions of the proprietor 
as though they were his own; and we 
cannot at all see how the presence, at 
long and rare intervals, of a solitary 
pedestrian in such immeasurable soli- 
tudes can have the effect of scaring 
game. The very worst thing he could 
do would be merely to send them scud- 
ding away from one heather hillock to 
another ; and we are not sure whether 
the human biped would not be the 
more scared of the two by this move- 
ment. It requires pretty stout nerves, 
and somewhat unusual presence of mind, 
to hear with unruffled composure the 
sudden and unexpected whirr of a heath- 
cock ; while the vision of a herd of 
wild deer with lowered antlers, in 
autumn, is sufficient to make the boldest 
cockney turn tail. Let proprietors enjoy 
their game rights to the full—“ these 
are luxuries, not necessaries, of life ;” 
but we think it mean, and unworthy 
of the liberality of the age, to debar 
the “ unlanded” from the enjoyment 
of universal nature, which to many is as 
much a necessity as their daily bread, 
and more than counterbalances the ’ 
want of property. We are of decided 
opinion that free and full liberty, with- 
out any hampering restraint whatever, 
to wander among the heather, and 
gather the materials of their study where 
Nature scatters them with so lavish a 
hand, should be accorded to the artist 
and the man of science, whose pursuits 
do not interfere with the gains or enjoy- 
ments of others, and to whom we are 
indebted for some of the most refined 
and elevated pleasures of life. 
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